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“Tome 
Coca-Cola” 


... password 
to refreshment 
in the phoenix 
of the Pacific 


Resurgent Manila en- 
joys refreshment from one 
of the world’s largest 
Coca-Cola bottling 
plants—and one of the 
newest. In the Philippines 
as everywhere else, 
Coca-Cola is 

the choice 

of those who 

like to work 

refreshed and 

play refreshed. 
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Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the adver- 
tising text, for use in your classroom will be sent free upon 


. . . . q 
request. Address The Coca-Cola Company, Atlc ta, Georgia. COPYRIGHT 1950, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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I suppose every teacher feels the same challenge I do looking at a 
new class. This is not just a sea of faces confronting me, but thirty 
distinct personalities each with his or her individual needs . . . and RECORD OF A COUNTY 
it’s my job to discover what they are. An important part of that job, Emphasis on nutrition in the 
I know, is understanding the health and nutrition habits of each one schools of this typical Midwest 
of these boys and girls. That’s why one of the first things I do each | Count? reaulted in the following im- 
year as part of our nutrition education program is to find out how ue @0ce Pec 
each child’s eating habits can be improved. Helping these youngsters SURVEYED DIETS DIETS 
make health gains is one of my job’s greatest satisfactions. 1948 | 1,082 | 34% | 37% 
859 | 48% | 24% 

















This teacher is typical of many from every state in the Union 1950 | 
who write General Mills requesting food survey forms or nutrition 14% more children reporting good diets! 
education materials. Every year more and more teachers are real- 
izing what a great contribution they can make toward im- 
proving the health of America’s children by integrating 
nutrition studies into their curriculums. If you would 
like help in this important work, why not let us pro- 
vide you with materials, plans and guidance for a 
complete nutrition education program. Write today 
to: Education Section, Dept. of Public Services, 

General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. Copyright 1960, General Milla, Ine. 
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Destination... 


National Defense! 


America is on the move toward the only destination that offers security 
for our people — effective preparedness for national defense. 

And, coming at a time of peak industrial production, that means 
full throttle ahead for our entire national effort. 

Again, as before, it will be the railroads’ job to weld together 
America’s vast resources of men, machines and material. 

For only the railroads — with ribbons of steel linking town and farm 
with city and factory — can perform a moving job of this tremendous 
volume. 

How big is their job? You get some idea when you remember that 
in World War II, the nation called on the railroads to move 90% of 
all war freight and 97% of all organized military travel! 

Since the end of the war the railroads have spent 4% billion dollars 
to provide better locomotives, new and better cars, new signals and 
shops, improved tracks and terminals — the things that go to make 
better railroads. 

And right now they are spending another 500 million dollars for 
more new freight cars — all to the end that America shall have the rail 
transportation which it needs, whether in peace or in war. 


’ 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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— TEACHERS SPEAK 





CLASSROOM TECHNIQUE 
FOR PLANE GEOMETRY 


In a course in the history of education, 
it was brought to my attention that our 
traditional system of seating pupils in 
rows, in our classrooms, is a carry-over 
from practices started in our early schools 
where one instructor sometimes taught 
hundreds of pupils, and most of the 
teaching was lecturing or unison recita- 
tion by the class. It was brought out that 
this seating in rows is not adaptive to 
mutual class discussions. 

I have taken this idea to my classes in 
algebra and geometry, where I try to 
encourage socialized discussions, and now 
have all my classes seated in a circle or 
arc of a circle. My one class of 31 nearly 
completes the circle. 

Many of the geometric figures we con- 
struct on the floor in the center of the 
circle. Straight line figures are formed 
with yardsticks, meter sticks, and other 
pieces of board. Some figures we draw 
on the floor with chalk. Some we make 
with strings. 

I like the arrangement because every 
person in the class sees, and may speak 
directly to, the face of every other person. 
I like the geometric figures on the floor 
because they’re tangible and they're big. 

The students seem to like the system. 
They say they can see these figures on 
the floor easier than blackboard figures. 
They say they can hear student recita- 
tions better because they can see the 
speaker. 

—W. Roy HartMAN, administrative assist- 
ant, Unit District 207-U, Peotone. 


‘Bright Note’ 


Dear Irv: 

ILtinors EpucaTIon certainly opens the 
year on a bright note—and I like it. 
Particularly, I like the cover, the editor's 
“Bylines” on the contents page, your crisp 
editorial on mid-century year, the beauti- 
ful layout on pages 12-13, and the “School 
Teacher Zoo.” 

I commend Christine Brown’s article on 
“Vocational Training with a Success 
Formula,” R. G. Browne’s “The Blue 
Ballot,” Miss Filippi’s story of the “Five 
Little Magazines,” and Elbert R. Moses’ 
“If They Hate Poetry.” 

Altogether, it is a fine way to start the 
new school year. 

—Francis S. Cuasts, director, Rural Edi- 
torial Service, University of Chicago. 
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America’s meat packers use more than 1% 
million tons of coal a year. 


power the looms of America’s textile mills. 


~ a 
; . 4 " 
(f <= SS en_AU 


Aluminum manufacture calls for low-cost heat 
and power—most of it generated from coal, 
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Iron and steel manufacture take coal on a ton- 
for-ton basis, close to 100 million tons yearly. 





Coal helps produce more than 78 million tires 
a year for automotive transportation. 


RAILROADS 


3 





Railroads used 72 million tons of coal last year 


hauling freight and passengers. 


Your students will get graphic knowledge 
about coal’s extensive use in our modern civi- 


lization through our informative and interest- 


ing booklet, Pertinent Facts Asout Coat. It 
covers industrial, domestic and chemical uses 
simply, understandably. Send coupon for free 


specimen copy today. 









Who 
uses the 


MOST 





coal? 


The railroads? Steel producers’ 
Public utilities? Three good 
guesses—because they're all big 
coal users. 

But the “right” answer is: 
general industrial manufacture. 

For, when you sumit up, three- 
fifths of the 500 million tons of 
coal produced this year will go 
to make the things everyone 
uses every day! 

Yes, virtually everything 
America wears, eats or uses de- 
pends on coal. When you buy a 
dress or a shirt... turn on a light 
... put on a pair of shoes . . . ride 
in an automobile . . . or w:te a 
letter, you “use” coal. For coal 
is the vital source of most of the 
light, heat and power needed to 
manufacture all these things and 
many more. 

It's plain to see that America 
needs a lot of coal. And, fortu- 
nately, the most indispensable 
of our natural resources is also 
the most plentiful! 
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BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. IL 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
Please send me a free specimen copy of 

PERTINENT Facts ABout Coa. 

(PLEASE PRINT) 

Name 


Street : 
City : —_ Zone 
Position or Grade 


State —_— 







































La Salle 

















Now 7 New EBFilms 
on great men and women 
give America’s schools 


BASIC LIBRARY OF | 


13 EBFins ON 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
and LITERATURE 


Earlier EBFilms on 
American Literature and History 


Christopher Columbus Benjamin Franklin 
Thomas Jefferson Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
Washington Irving James Fenimore Cooper 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA we 
BRITANNICA FILMS INC. Co) 


Wilmette, Illinois 
Your Local EBF Representative : 


W. S. RENNER 
570 Normal Road, DeKalb, Illinois 





Editorially Speaking 





‘MORE THAN THE 
RECORD OF A MAN’ 


“More than the record of a man...” 


So begins an article dedicated to Robert C. Moore, in ILL1no1s Epucation 
in September, 1938, on the occasion of his retirement as executive secretary 
of the IEA. “The story that follows is more than a record of a man. It isa 
brief pageant of Democracy. The path that led Robert C. Moore from the 
Little Brick School to legislative galleries and committee rooms was charted in 
its middle and later course by the star of equal educational opportunity for all 
the boys and girls of Illinois. He never forgot that Democracy cannot survive 
ignorance.” This was part of the editor’s introductory remarks to the historical 
sketch of Bob Moore and his work. 


Bob died at his home in Carlinville Sept. 5, at the age of 80. Thirteen years 
have transpired since he retired from his duties as IEA executive secretary— 
a position he nobly and successfully held for 23 years, following 23 years of 
successful teaching experience. Retirement did not mean inactivity to Bob. 
He engaged in many community services in Carlinville and Macoupin County, 
as a member of the draft board, as a member of the county school district 
survey committee, and in numerous other capacities, until physical ailments, 
which he fought successfully for several years, forced him to “pull in his 
horns,” as he expressed it. 


Bob was never one to “pull in his horns.” The late Francis G. Blair, 
superintendent of public instruction for many years, characterized Bob as “a 
fighter, a fighter for what he thought was right and against those who sought 
to obstruct the way. Devoid of dissimulation and ingratiating diplomacy, 
he fought bare-handed in the open, giving and taking no quarter in those 
encounters which made up such a large part of his life-work. . . . His courage, 
his native capacity, his untiring energy, his unfaltering fidelity to the cause 
he represented, his success in getting things done, were the elements of his 


| personality and character more observed and most appreciated.” 


The same article quoted (with permission) from ‘“‘Man the Unknown,” by 
Alexis Carrel (Harper and Brothers, 1935) as follows: “Men grow when 
inspired by a high purpose, when contemplating vast horizons. The sacrifice 
of one’s self is not very difficult for one burning with the passion for a great 


| adventure. And there is no more beautiful and dangerous adventure than the 
| renovation of modern man.” 


Bob’s record is indeed more than the record of a man. It is the record 
of a tradition, an age, a belief—all American, all democratic. Bob will be 
missed—but his spirit moves on, and will continue to do so in the great 
association he so sincerely and effectively served, and in the improving educa- 
tional opportunities it and he have had as their continuing goals. 


—IrvInNG F. PEARSON 
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THE RADIO ARTISTS on our cover 
are from the Bunsen School in Belleville. 
The picture is from 

li a fine layout on lan- 
By ines guage arts which 
first appeared in the 

Belleville Daily News-Democrat, and was 
sent to us by County Superintendent 
Clarence D. Blair. More of the pictures 
appear on page 61. 


THE COVER COLOR is to remind 
you to vote the blue ballot when you go 
to the polls Nov. 7, and thus make it easier 
to modernize our state constitution. 


FISH STORIES—true ones—can be 
mighty interesting. The Moody Institute 
of Science, which furnished the “talking 
fish” picture on page 59, has a 45-minute 
feature film called “Dust or Destiny,” 
in which the main characters are fish, 
pigeons, plovers, and bats. It may be ob- 
tained from the Moody Bible Institute, 
153 Institute Place, Chicago 10. 


OUR APOLOGIES to Goebel Patton 
and Gerald Smith, who became displaced 
persons in the September issue. Mr. Pat- 
ton is from West Frankfort and Mr. 
Smith is from Moline. A footnote to their 
article, “Air-Borne Schoolmen,” had them 


switched. 
. 


MATERIALS to help make your Amer- 
ican Education Week observance Nov. 5-11 
especially successful may be obtained from 
the National Education Association. 

These aids include a manual, posters 
and stickers, invitations, fact sheets, a 
two-minute movie trailer, a recording for 
radio broadcasts or assemblies, Personal 
Growth leaflets, mats for newspaper ads 
and drawings, a stencil for mimeographed 
materials, and scripts of plays. 

Order forms may be secured from the 
NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Orders should be sent in 


by Oct. 24. 
ince Cahtis 


AMERICAN ED 
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-* NEXT generation may be 
without adequate leadership because 
over-crowded school classes are forc- 
ing regimentation and stifling creative 
skills and leadership abilities.” With 
this lead the St. Louis Globe Demo- 
crat this July repeated the warning of 
the NEA. 

So the problem of pupil-teacher 
load again rears its head, but with 
the more ominous implication that it 











is not the teacher 
STUDY UNIT alone who suf- 
Vol. 13, No. 2 fers when in- 
structural and 


other duties are heavy; it is also the 
child, and through him the country 
itself. 


Book Larnin’ 


Children with promise and with 
problems, with talents and with handi- 
caps are not discovered in large 
classes. Also, ignorance and - “eju- 
dice cannot be checked, self-interest 
flourishes, and _ personalities are 
stunted. It is impossible for even 
the best teacher to enter into the 
lives of 28 to 30 children and influ- 
ence their attitudes and thinking, 
counteract unhealthful influences, en- 
courage learning, and stimulate latent 
genius. Yet only by doing so may 





1 Garrett, Helen, “Smaller Classes—Conserving 
Our Human Resources.” NEA Journal, October, 


1947 
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—Courtesy of Herbert Block, Washington, D. C., Post 


“Let's come to order, class. The next shift is waiting." 


teachers help our country realize the 
best which is in America.’ 

In early days the purpose of the 
school was to teach knowledge ; edu- 
cation and “book larnin’” were prac- 
tically synonymous. All this is differ- 
ent today. “Book larnin’” is still 
important, but of at least equal im- 
portance is the acquiring of certain 
attitudes and ideals of human rela- 
tionships. 

The purpose of the school is now 
interpreted as being to prepare the 
child to take his place in a democratic 
society. The teacher is no longer a 
mere technician; instead of teaching 
subjects, she teaches boys and girls. 

This is the theory, but practice 
has not kept abreast. The cry of 
too many teachers is, “How can we 
teach as we know we should if our 
pupils are so numerous they are just 
names in the grade book and numbers 
on a chart?” 

Although load abuses did not begin 
with the 1950 shortage of teachers 
and buildings, they have been greatly 
aggravated by the present conditions, 
which have caused many school lead- 
ers to class “How can we relieve 
teacher load?” as the $64 question. 

Those who seek to answer this 
question must study present condi- 
tions, what is wrong with them, and 
what can be done about them. 

Earlier this year the welfare com- 
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TEACHER 


Crowded classes and heavy duties 
injure not only the teacher, but 
the children and the country, too. 


By KATHERINE STAPP 
Teacher, Danville High School 





LOAD 





mittee of the Illinois Association of 


Classroom Teachers submitted a 
questionnaire to affiliated teachers as- 
sociations. Data received from 1831 
elementary grades and 3603 high 
school classes showed that more than 
one-third of the units have class loads 
above 30, with some running above 
45. 

“Teachers in the Public Schools,” 
an NEA Research Bulletin issued in 
December, 1949, derives its figures 
from the questionable method of 
dividing school enrollment by the 
total instructional staff members 
(principals and supervisors included). 
The average for the entire country 
is 26.8; for Illinois, 26.1. However, 
as the report points out, children do 
not come in neat packages of 25 or 
26.8. An average of 26.8 means that 
many classes have more than 30 
students. 


Optimum Load? 


Whenever teacher load is discussed, 
someone asks just what is the cor- 
rect, or optimum, load. Although 
there is no definite answer, the NEA 
has for years advocated a_pupil- 
teacher ratio of 1-25 based on persons 
actually engaged in teaching, and on 
student enrollments. 

Perhaps the best answer was given 
recently by Dean Willard B. Spalding 
of the University of Illinois when 
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he suggested that since teachers, 
children, and situations differ as 
they do, the only true measure of 
how much load a teacher can carry 
efficiently lies with the teacher her- 
self. A professionally-minded teacher, 
trained in her work, should be the 
one to say what her load should be. 

At the core of her answer lies an 
important criterion for all load 
studies. The teachers should be con- 
sulted, as they are the ones who ac- 
tually face the problems and are the 
real authorities. 

Probably the best study of teacher 
load available is one entitled “The 
Teacher Looks at Teacher Load,” 
published in 1938 by the research de- 
partment of NEA. For the survey 
teachers were asked to evaluate and 
criticize their own loads. Most, if 
not all, of the faults named still exist. 

Inability to become acquainted with 
pupils and give them the individual 
help needed was listed as the most 
pressing problem. 

In studying teacher load, however, 
we need to go further than class size, 
for crowded classrooms and crowded 
time both harass the teacher. 

“Take time,” advised one writer. 
“Teacher, take time to be ready to 
teach, to plan your work, to do a 
little studying, to do everything re- 
quired of your position.” The 
flurried teacher answers back, “What 
time?” Too often it becomes a matter 
of robbing Peter to pay Paul—of 
stealing time from one duty to per- 
form another. 


Naive Notion 


“There is a naive notion,” states 
one newspaper, “that teachers have 
nothing to do but teach.” Then the 
editorial goes on to look more closely 
at the daily schedule of a teacher. 
It lists the preparation for classes, 
the individual help and consultation 
with pupils, the contacts with parents, 
the papers to be graded, the records 
to be kept, and the meetings—PTA 
meetings, staff meetings, departmental 
meetings, meetings of professional or- 
ganizations, and conferences with su- 
pervisors. The best teachers, it points 
out, are also much in demand for 
extra-curricular work.’ 

. Not mentioned were two “extra” 
jobs which elementary teachers re- 
port add greatly to their loads. These 


g * The Washington Post as quoted in Bulletin of 
yracuse Teachers Association, November, 1946. 
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are the lunch and playground duties 
which, united with the full-time class 
schedule, give the teacher no moment 
she can call her own. 

When the New York Times re- 
ferred to teachers as good second 
rate clerks, it touched another trouble 
spot in the average teacher’s life. 
Reports, records, and statistical data 
are only a part of the endless and 
often useless red tape. Then there 


‘are the collections— milk money, 


paper sales, cookie sales. Whenever 
a new request is made, the statement 
is heard again, “This won’t take much 
time.” But cumulatively it all adds 
up. 

Hardly a part of “load” but cer- 
tainly adding to the tensions which 
make the job fatiguing are unsatis- 
factory personal relationships and ar- 
bitrary or undemocratic controls with 
their resulting atmosphere of restraint 
and frustration. Teachers complain 
that any teaching becomes a burden 
when their work is not appreciated 
and they are treated as inferiors. 


Pressures on the teacher, and the 
lack of opportunity to do her work in 
a way of which she can be proud are 
responsible for the lowered morale 
which has long been a concern of the 
profession. These are some of the 
main causes for the exodus of teachers 
from the schools to other types of 
work —an exodus which forms a 
vicious circle, since the ones who stay 
on the job find themselves with 
greater loads and more problems than 
ever before. 

This, then, is the problem to be 
solved. Given the fact that smaller 
classes and more reasonable loads are . 
necessary for the well-being of our 
children, our teachers, and our coun- 
try itself, and that the schools are 
facing a time of increased enrollments 
with definite shortages of teachers and 
buildings, what are we going to do 
about it? What can we do? 

First we need to realize that it is 
a problem which concerns everyone. 
No administrator can find a solution 
by himself. He needs the help of his 





WHAT DO YOU DO WITH YOUR SPARE TIME? 
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CONFERENCE WITH PARENTS 





HELPING STUDENTS AFTER SCHOOL 
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Reprinted from the Michigan Education Journal. 
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teachers. Also greatly concerned are 
the parents. They are usually deeply 
interested in character values and in 
the teacher’s personal influence. Busi- 
nessmen should also be consulted. As 
Kiplinger pointed out in one of his 
Newsletters, they have a fourfold in- 
terest: as parents, as taxpayers, as 
future employers, and as a group in- 
terested in bettering the community. 


Personnel Problems 


A joint committee with representa- 
tives from these groups was formed in 
Oak Park in 1945 to study personnel 
problems of the school. Out of their 
work came an insistence by the par- 
ents that conditions be such that 
teachers can help education have its 
right meaning for their boys and girls. 

There is no rule about where the 
committee should start once it is or- 
ganized, for improvement must be on 
a local level and be based on local 
conditions. Because class size is the 
most tangible and easily measured 
part of the total picture, many begin 
there. Perhaps studies made and con- 
clusions reached elsewhere may be 
worth consideration. 

The Douglass formula may be ap- 
plied to the local situation. Using 
class periods per week, number of 
pupils in a class, number of periods 
devoted to study halls and other ac- 
tivities, and gross length of periods, 


Did. You Know? 


* Groups supporting "Gateway" 


have formed the Illinois Committee for 
Constitutional Revision, with headquar- 
ters at 230 South Clark Street, Chi- 
cago. Write there for suggestions. 

¢ Every recent I!linois governor has 
advocated constitutional revision. Espe- 
cially strong statements were made in 
the inaugural addresses of these gov- 
ernors: Lowden (1917), Emerson 
(1929), Horner (1933), Green (1945), 
Stevenson (1949). 
speeches for excellent quotations. 

* The Bi-Partisan Committee for the 
Gateway Amendment 


See any of these 


represents the 
efforts of the leaders of the two major 
Head- 


quarters for the committee is in the 


parties to secure ratification. 


executive mansion, Springfield. 


¢ Veteran political observers believe 
that "Gateway" has the best chance 
of approval than any proposal has had 
for 40 years. There is no organized 
opposition. Its greater danger is in- 


difference, ignorance, and inertia, 


Douglass attempted to measure load 
and to set up desirable limitations. 
He also rated the difficulty of teach- 
ing various subjects by use of mul- 
tipliers ranging from .8 to 1.1.* 

Secondary schools often have an ad- 
vantage over elementary ones be- 
cause accrediting agencies have been 
able to insist that classes be kept a 
teachable size. In the Southern As- 
sociation the limit is set at 750 pupil 
hours a week. The North Central As- 
sociation, to which most Illinois high 
schools belong, has at present no 
definite studies, although it discour- 
ages classes above 30. 

Knowing that adjustment of class 
size alone will not solve the problem, 
many schools also consider other 
factors. In Pasadena, Calif., for ex- 
ample, activities sponsored, guidance 
responsibilities, and teaching are all 
included. 

In “The Teacher’s Bill of Rights,” 
by Prof. Raleigh Schorling of the 
University of Michigan, the first 
three rights deal with teacher load. 
They are: a) the right to teach classes 
not too large; b) the right to have 
time in school for planning; c) the 
right to a 45-hour week. He sug- 
gests that in general these 45 hours 
should be divided to include 15 hours 
of teaching, 15 hours of planning and 
pupil guidance, and 15 hours devoted 
to extra-curricular and community 
activities and grading of papers.‘ 

Each item adding to the total load 
picture needs study. There can be no 
blanket solution or panacea to cure 
all ills. Teachers differ in their abil- 
ities and interests; schools and situa- 
tions vary. Only a few ideas that have 
been tried successfully can be sug- 
gested here. Easily accomplished is 
the release of time for real teaching 
by the hiring of clerical help for the 
teachers. Some schools have been 
able to enlist the help of mothers for 
lunchroom and other duties. More 
careful planning and re-evaluation of 
activities often helps. 


In most schools the realm of extra- 
curricular activities can well stand 
the searchlight of study. Too often the 
conscientious teacher is over-loaded 
and the vociferous objector escapes. 
A more equitable division of duties is 


8 Douglass, Harl R., Organisation and Admin- 
istration of Secondary Schools, revised edition, 
Ginn and Company, Boston, 1945; reviewed by 

W. Odell in “Teacher Load in Illinois High 
Schools,” Inuinors Epucation, November, 1947. 

*Schorling, Raleigh, “An Evolving Bill of 
Rights for Teachers,”” NEA Journal, November, 
1946, 
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needed. The word extra-curricular is 
in itself misleading ; if any activity is 
of educational value, and worth in- 
cluding in the school program, time 
should be allotted for it in the regular 
schedule. 

Some schools try to rationalize 
lack of equality in this field by “extra 
pay for extra work.” Hidden abuses 
often arise in the form of individual 
bargaining, bonuses, and _ resulting 
jealousies among teachers. It is ad- 
visable, therefore, for other means 
to be found for balancing activity 
loads. 

So the study must consider all 
factors that go into the total of 
teacher load. Committees need to 
consider the schools as they would 
any business where practices have 
lagged behind the principles of ef- 
ficient work. For, after all, this is 
a problem of efficiency. Money is 
wasted when conditions hinder the 
possibility of good results. Dollars as 
well as human resources are wasted 
when the product is unsatisfactory. 


Sell the Public 


Aiter solutions and _ conclusions 
have been reached, the committee 
must “sell” the public, the real owners 
of the schools. Cleveland has tried 
something interesting. In a film called 
“A Child’s World,” the board of edu- 
cation presents day-by-day experi- 
ences in two typical public schools. 

Parents seeing the film become 
aware that a harassed teacher trying 
to teach 10 or more classes with 40 
or more in a class can give little 
help and guidance to her pupils. 
Then in contrast they see a smaller 
class where the teacher is at her best 
because she can give help as needed. 
Discipline is a negligible factor, and 
security and satisfaction are evident 
for both teachers and pupils. Those 
who see the film can draw their own 
conclusions.” 

More that 10 years ago the NEA 
pointed out that something needed to 
be done about teacher load. Condi- 
tions today, aggravated by teacher 
and building shortages, are even 
worse. The most satisfactory solution 
today, as then, calls for local analysis 
followed by the formulation of policies 
and standards through friendly dis- 
cussions in the truly democratic. way." 
~ 6 Arbuthnot, May Hill, “Teachers—Today and 
Tomorrow,” NEA Journal, — 1948, p. 214. ‘ 

®“The Teacher Looks at Teacher Load,” Re 


search Bulletin of the National Education Asso 
ciation, Vol. 17, No. 5, (November, 1939), P- 


262. 
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Did you ever 
try to decorate 
a gymnasium? 


By 
DORIS JEAN GRODEON 





Monticello’s Forty=-Niners 


& ANNUAL homecoming celebra- 
tion is one of the most significant 
tests of Monticello’s student council. 
Eaci: year a banquet, football game, 
and dance are planned around some 
central theme, and the efforts of the 
entire student body are directed 
toward its success. 

All this I learned upon joining the 
staff there last year—along with the 
particularly happy information that it 
was the art instructor who directed 
the decorating of the gymnasium in 
honor of the occasion. And scores of 
high school art teachers can appreciate 
that indescribable feeling of contem- 
plating four objective brick walls ris- 
ing at objective right angles from an 
expanse of objective playing floor, 
commandeered by six maliciously con- 
spicuous baskets staring down from 
objectively squared backboards. Ars 
artis! 


Apprehension 


The student council meeting at 
which the theme was chosen was com- 
mendable for its parliamentary pro- 
cedure and wholehearted enthusiasm ; 
the theme, “The Forty-Niners,” was 
appropriate and suggestive; the art 
teacher was apprehensive. The next 
day I began making quick sketches 
and rough layout drawings in my 
classes while the students were work- 
ing, and curiosity was aroused. The 
theme was explained, then, to the 25 
students in my three classes, and such 
problems were posed as tiine element, 
budget, and limitations of the area to 
be decorated. 

By the end of the week we had on 


—_— 


Pleas this article was written, the author was 
iss_ Doris Jean Grodeon, art instructor at 


\ i . : . 3 

lonticello Community Unit School. Her latest 

“ai to us came from O’Fallon and said she 
$ to become Mrs. Bennett in August. —Ed. 
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the bulletin board small-scale layout 
plans of a mining town, complete with 
honky-tonk (exterior and interior), 
desert scene, and distant foothills. 
Thanks to 20 vivid imaginations, 
further supplemented by an extensive 
background of western movies and 
current song hits, that step was easily 
accomplished. 

Near tragedy, in the form of a pro- 
longed rainy season for the next two 
weeks nearly put a halt to our cactus 
production. An art room, 7 by 15 
feet, does not provide adequate drying 
space for seven papier-mache cacti, 
six feet each in height. But six were 
saved from molding by a mass exodus 
to a first floor teachers’ room, from 
that time on affectionately known as 
“the morgue.” 

Two weeks before homecoming the 
gym walls were hung, by means of 
wires and paper tape, with brown 
kraft paper reaching from the floor 
to a height of nine, and in some places, 
12 feet. The scenes planned in the 
art room were now sketched on with 
brushes and black paint, and the 
classes set to work with tempera paint 
and big dime-store brushes. 

Paint was mixed in cardboard milk 
cartons from the school cafeteria, and 
the students were urged to work fast 
and on a large scale, concentrating 
not on one small area, but working up 
and down the length of the walls. 
They soon learned to evaluate their 
own work, and that of others, from 
the opposite side of the room, and 
little more than suggestions and en- 
thusiasm were needed from the in- 
structor. 

By the time the walls were well 
under way, the janitor had thrown 
up the framework of the bandstand, 
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later to become the stage of the “Red 
Dog,” appropriately garish in red, 
chartreuse, and purple, and enclosed 
by the traditional gilt frame. 

With only a week to go, the project 
had become the common property of 
the school. Our grade school principal 
first noticed the absence of Boot Hill, 
which was immediately provided for, 
and the covered wagon was created 
under the personal supervision—and 
manpower—of the high school princi- 
pal. One enterprising sophomore in- 
structed several teachers in the in- 
sertion of toothpick 
Teachers and 
extra time at night, and civic inter- 
est ran high. Finally spots and floods 
were arranged to emphasize the stage 
and lower walls, while the expanse of 
undecorated ceiling was successfully 
faded out. 


cactus 
contributed 


spines. 
students 


Success 


The homecoming celebration was a 
success—in many ways. It provided 
the art classes with a cooperative, pur- 
poseful project—one which demanded 
free, creative expression on a vast 
scale which the students themselves 
could bring to a satisfying conclusion. 
Sut more than that, and most impor- 
tant, it ultimately brought together 
into a cooperative body the entire 
school—students and faculty—into a 
congenial work-play relationship 
which is a wholesome atmosphere for 
any school system. 

Indicative of enthusiasm to the last, 
as a couple of paint-spattered strag- 
glers left the final night of decorat- 
ing—‘‘Say, for next year I have a 
good idea. Let’s. . .” 

Ars artis omnia vincit! 
jective gymnasiums. 


even ob 
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Foreign Teachers Are People, Too 


Friendliness reigns at WOTP meeting in Ottawa, 


| F YOU were to give your impressions 
of a conference which became one of 
the most delightful and inspiring ex- 
periences of your life, I wonder where 
you would begin? You don’t know? 
That is just my predicament when I 
want to report te you regarding the 
privilege you granted me of serving 
as your delegate, thus one of the 50 
from the United States, to the fourth 
annual convention of the World Or- 
ganization of the Teaching Profession. 

The teachers of Ottawa, of the 
province of Ontario, and of all Canada 
extended delightful hospitality July 
17-22 at the Chateau Laurier to 
delegates from 20 countries; official 
observers from nine more countries 
and the United Nations, the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, and 
other groups; registered guests; and 
representatives of the press. There 
were 217 persons registered. 

The atmosphere of friendliness was 
an important factor in the success of 
the convention. Fine fellowship, good 
humor, clever badinage were con- 

It was with 
noted in each 


spicuous everywhere. 


satisfaction that we 

In the picture, left to right, are Jose Tuazon, 
a superintendent of schools in the Philippines; 
Miss Wentworth; George Ashbridge, executive 
secretary of the New Zealand Educational In- 
stitute; Irving Pearson, IEA executive secretary, 
who was this state’s voting delegate; Katri 
Lehtinen, a high school teacher in Helsinki, 
Finland; Marcelino Bautista, executive secretary 
of the Philippine Public School Teachers As- 
sociation; and A. J. Belford, general secretary 
of the Educational Institute of Scotland. The 
Belfords visited in Springfield later. 
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and Americans learn to listen as well as talk, 


little group people of different nation- 
alities—there seemed to be no gath- 
ering of just one national group. 

We Americans were rather embar- 
rassed at the social affairs by our 
language limitation, for most of the 
delegates from other countries were 
multi-lingual. Some of our delegates, 
nevertheless, were skillful interpret- 
ers. We were proud of Pres. William 
F. Russell, whose facility in the use 
of French provided smooth sailing 
through all the business sessions. 
Certainly one of the first requisites 
for better international understanding 
is a wider knowledge in the United 
States of other languages. 


Language No Barrier 


Language was no real barrier to 
understanding at Ottawa, however, 
for friendliness and _ similarity in 
thinking were noticeable everywhere. 
The ideas and ideals of these teachers, 
their eagerness for the best type of 
education for the children of their 
respective countries, their burning de- 
sire for political and educational free- 
dom, their emotional response to the 
impassioned description by the Greek 
delegate of the thousands of their 
children who have been abducted to 
be indoctrinated with Communism— 
all these proved that at heart we were 
one! Again our United States dele- 
gates felt pardonable pride on hearing 
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teachers from various countries quote 
from our great American, Abraham 
Lincoln. We were convinced that he 
was, indeed, a “Man for the Ages.” 

The convention was so thoroughly 
planned that one was almost totally 
unaware of the mechanics to it. To 
President Russell, likewise president 
of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Secretary-General Wil- 
liam G. Carr, associate secretary of 
the NEA, goes the credit for this. 

It was their earnest desire, shared 
by all of the United States delegation 
(which far outnumbered any other), 
that we Americans should avoid being 
too loquacious in business sessions. 
That we succeeded in doing, thanks 
to the fine leadership of our newly- 
elected NEA president, Corma 
Mowrey. 

We made a real 
offering suggestions for improvement 
in the draft of the new constitution. 
Illinois was especially honored to have 
two of the seven members on the 
United States committee appointed 
for that purpose—Irving Pearson and 
Dean Willard Spalding of the College 
of Education of the University of Ill- 
nois. Mr. Pearson was likewise one 
of the three American delegates t0 
serve as discussion leaders. 

The group on teachers’ salaries, fol- 
lowing up the previous study which 
showed extremely inadequate remut 


contribution in 
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eration in many countries, asserted 
that professional salaries are impor- 
tant for prestige and influence in a 
community, as well as for the security 
of the teacher. The group expressed 
the belief that a supply of competent 
teachers may be “kept consistent with 
the need through a) definite pro- 
fessional standards for admission as 
candidates for teacher training, and 
b) careful screening for character, 
personality, academic qualifications, 
and willingness to assume responsi- 
bilities for citizenship and responsi- 
bilities of the profession.” They pre- 
sented a recommendation that the 
WOTP make a comparative study of 
teachers’ salaries and of the principles 
upon which salary scales should be 
constructed. 


Public Relations 

Irving Pearson served very capably 
as chairman of the section on public 
relations. The group presented a well- 
organized report on the purpose, pro- 
gram, techniques, and media of public 
relations. International public rela- 
tions were also included, to be fur- 
thered by such means as exchange of 
pupils and _ teachers, publications, 
films, and speakers; and contacts 
with inter-governmental agencies. 

Margaret Boyd of Ohio proved an 
admirable leader for the special sec- 
tion on “Education and Peace.” Some 
definite suggestions for teachers came 
from this group: teach children how 
to get along in the classroom and in 
the community with people with 
whom they disagree; exchange text- 
books to see that material about an- 
other country is accurate and is suit- 
able for the age level ; teach about the 
philosophy and arts of other coun- 
tries; teach about the UN and 
UNESCO. 

During this day’s discussion, I was 
impressed by the earnestness and the 
thoughtful contributions of our over- 
seas delegates. A woman from Nor- 
Way expressed to me privately her 
surprise and pleasure at being able to 
associate with the German observers 
(Germany cannot be a member as yet, 
since it has no national organization. ) 
and to realize, after the years of 
Germany’s oppression of Norway, 
that these teachers were just as fine 
people as any others. That is only 
another instance of the need for many 
international meetings. Real friend- 


ships and sympathetic understanding 
result. 
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The most important single item of 
business for the convention was the 
work on the constitution. In its four 
years the WOTP has made great 
strides, and now has 28 national mem- 
ber organizations, which represent 
2,000,000 teacher members. It would 
be able to do much more, however, 
if the teachers of western Europe 
would participate. 

That is somewhat difficult to ar- 
range, since the primary and second- 
ary teachers have a long history of 
distinctly different training, attitudes, 
and salaries. Each group has its own 
national and international association ; 
the primary teachers’ organization is 
known as IFTA and the secondary as 
FIPESO. 

After working for more than a year 
to get these groups closer together, a 
committee of five members from each 
of these two organizations and from 
WOTP agreed on a draft of a con- 
stitution to be presented at their re- 
spective 1950 meetings. Although 
there was some difference of opinion 
among the WOTP delegates, fine 
courtesy and clear thinking brought 
about the few necessary changes 
which resulted in a unanimous vote 
in favor of the new constitution. 

As this was written, the other two 
organizations had not yet reported 
their vote. Whatever the result, the 
member organizations of the WOTP 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
they have done their best toward com- 
promising the differences. The new 





By 
EDITH T. WENTWORTH 


President 
Illinois Education Association 





constitution would permit, but not re- 
quire, the assignment of the member- 
ship of a national organization to the 
primary or secondary association. 
Although the name would be 
changed by substituting the word 
“Confederation” for “Organization,” 
no change in the purpose of WOTP 
is contemplated. The threefold pur- 
pose is this: 1) the fostering of edu- 
cation directed towards the promotion 
of international understanding and 
good will; 2) the improvement of 
teaching methods, of educational or- 
ganizations, and of the training of 
teachers “so as to equip them to better 
serve the interests of youth”; and 3) 
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the defense of the rights and interests 
of the teaching profession. 

Both Dr. Carr and Dr. Russell gave 
excellent addresses at the close of the 
convention pointing toward wider 
goals for WOTP. Dr. Carr urged 
that we expand our activities to pro- 
mote peace through education. 

“Our arena,” he said, “is in the 
minds of men. Our revolution, if it 
may be called that, is one of creation 
and enlightenment rather than of de- 
struction. As we succeed in develop- 
ing, in each country, a body of citizens 
who are well informed about the prob- 
lems that confront them and moved 
by good will toward their fellowmen, 
other problems become easy. The 
industrial revolution produced a new 
material world. The educational revo- 
lution aims to produce a better human 
being.” 

Although it is agreed that the or- 
ganization should not become involved 
in questions of party politics and sec- 
tarian religion, Dr. Carr urged that 
we act when injustice is done to the 
children of a nation, as in the case 
of the abduction of the Greek children. 


Strong Organization 


On numerous occasions during the 
conference, Dr. Russell expressed his 
firm belief in prayer. In his final 
address, he warned against “the po- 
litical disease germs” that are attack- 
ing us. A strong organization of the 
teachers of the world can and must 
wield great influence. 

These words of Dr. Russell's, fol- 
lowing as they did the startling ex- 
posé by Dr. George Counts (Teachers 
College) of education and _ politics 
“behind the iron curtain,” brought the 
convention to a solemn For 
ach delegate there was a ringing 
challenge to service to transmit to his 
own compatriots and a feeling of 
elation at being a part of an organi- 
zation worthy enough to have the 
status of consultant for the United 
Nations. 

My impressions? I can only say 
that I came away with a stronger 
realization of my personal responsi- 
bility in my own school and commu- 
nity, and of the responsibility our 
IEA must accept in promoting inter- 
national understanding, in order that 
these nations “shall have a new birth 
of freedom, and that government of 
the people, by the people, and for the 
people shall not perish from the 
earth.” 


close. 
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Western Arts Association panel discusses the grade teacher's problem 


ie 

HAT’S a man riding on a camel’s 
back in a desert. See, the hot sun is 
beating down on him.” 

So a little third- or fourth-grader 
explains a painting that, to an adult, 
looks more like four toothpicks, a 
crossbar, and a great big moonfaced 
octopus up in the corner. 

Is this art or is it just kid stuff? 
asks the inexperienced teacher. To 
that child, it is a real creation, but how 
do you know if this clumsy effort is a 
beginning that should be encouraged 
or just poor drawing and poor think- 
ing ? 

According to a seven-person panel 
discussing this question at the annual 
convention of the Western Arts As- 
sociation in Chicago, “We're not 
teaching art, we're teaching boys 
and girls. Therefore, if the picture is 
the child’s idea as he sees it, it is 
certainly worth training, both from 
a social and an art aspect.” 


Not Art as Such 


Seeming to have our inexperienced 
teacher in mind, the panel went on 
to say that “Art teachers should be 
less interested in art as such, although 
it is also important, and more inter- 
ested in personality development, for 
the art teacher has a unique opportu- 


Panel members were: Isabel Smith, instructor, 
the School of the Art Institute, Chicago, chair- 
man; Alfred W. Bleckschmidt, supervisor, fine 
arts education, Missouri State Department of 
Education, Jefferson City; Guido V. Chigi, con- 
sultant, fine and industrial arts, Winnetka; Helen 
J. Copley, director of art education, Detroit; 
Thomas Folds, chairman, department of art, 
Northwestern University, Evanston; Ella Eliza- 
beth Preston, supervisor of art education, Daven- 
port; and Robert D. Erickson, art instructor, 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago. 
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nity in this area that few other teach- 
ers have.” 

“We should provide children with 
materials so they can be creative, and 
then give them enough help to carry 
out their ideas,” said the chairman of 
the panel. “The child’s art cannot be 
isolated from his person, his experi- 
ences, or his development. 

“Our success must be measured in 
how well it is the personal expression 
of the child’s own idea. It is the stu- 
dent’s expression which we wish to 
emphasize.” 

And an art teacher, she said, must 
respect and develop the mental charac- 
teristics of each age group and rec- 
ognize a child’s personal approach 
and style. 

“The teacher must find out what 
the individual child can do. Then she 
must help him establish his own stand- 
ard of values as well as acceptance by 
the group with which he works. She 


should not choose what she, the 
teacher, thinks is best.” 
The panel all agreed that the 


teacher can make suggestions and only 
hope they are taken. The child may 
not be ready for the suggestion. 
Knowledge of human nature must be 
the guide, especially with small chil- 
dren, who are easily frustrated, dis- 
couraged, or distracted. 

Too often, the panel members said, 
that art which is self-expressive and 
creative is not accepted because it is 
not scientifically correct. We should 
recognize that a cow with short stocky 
legs of differing lengths, and a long 
crudely proportioned body, is still a 
cow to the youthful artist. If it is 
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what the child sees, he is using his 
sense of observation. That sense 
should be developed, trained, and en- 
couraged. It may develop into keen 
artistic observation some day. 

Then we are developing future 
artists right down in the elementary 
grades? 


Experimentation 


The panel members believed this to 
be entirely possible. The mature artist, 
they pointed out, reached his peak by 
constant experimentation. His early 
works were just as crude as some of 
the children’s art you see in the class- 
room. 

One member of the panel was dis- 
turbed because the entire discussion 
seemed to run toward painting and 
drawing only. “That,” he said, “is 
as narrow an outlook as I have met 
anywhere.” There are many mediums 
—clay, papier-maché, wood, metal, 
weaving, and others—which he felt 
should be used just as freely as paint 
and paper. 

“No two people have the same 
creative outlets,” he explained. “We 
must not limit ourselves to two fields. 
If we do, we are fooling ourselves and 
them, too.” 

He believed that “Far too much 
specialization is imposed on the child 
from the beginning,” and that “An 
American art is not coming out ol 
the easel.” 

The panel explained that progres 
sive education is attempting to meet 
this problem. However, the members 
saw a great deal of misunderstanding 
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as to the aims of progressive educa- 
tion. Many, they said, think it means 
to turn the child loose and let him do 
what he pleases; actually, he should 
be allowed to work within a limited 
choice. Too much choice all at once 
is as bad as strict regimentation, for 
the child will be confused and _ be- 
wildered. Choice must be coupled 
with tactful guidance. 

Which is more valuable to consider 
—art as communication, or art as 
pleasure and self-expression? This 
question often confronts the elemen- 
tary teacher as she tries to judge fairly 
the work of her students. 

The panel pointed out that most 
painters will paint for their own en- 
joyment. Sculptors, photographers, 
musicians, and writers do the same. 
Of course, many works are done for 
the masses and to sell. Most of those 
that have lived for years and are still 
treasured are the works that the artist 
did because he felt something so 
strongly he had to say it or portray 
it in his own medium—he cared noth- 
ing for an audience. 

Communication is part of art, the 
panel conceded, but this inner drive 
is what really counts. Someday, some- 


one will read or look at the inspired 
piece of work. 

How did the panel feel about ex- 
hibits and posters ? 

Exhibits, they decided, are better 
if not worked toward as a goal in 
themselves. Merely to use the work 
done in the course of the year for 
exhibit purposes is fine. Poster- 
making, too, can be a worthwhile 
school activity. However, too often 
the rest of the school desires to use 
or abuse art to serve other purposes. 


Consider Aptitude 


If a child has a natural aptitude for 
lettering and likes to do posters, the 
panel members felt that he should by 
all means be encouraged. ( Perhaps he 
will become interested in commercial 
art.) The group felt, however, that 
it was wrong to force an entire class 
to do this type of work, just as it is 
wrong to force an entire class to do 
any type of work without respect for 
individual interests and abilities. 

The subject of murals was also 
raised. Many of the group (not only 
the panel, but the audience as well) 
were very much against them. One 
lone mural advocate in the back of the 





room asked if it wasn’t of value as a 
“social experience.” 

“Social experience and working to- 
gether are not the same,” fired back 
one member of the panel. “If the 
climate of your room is such that the 
children can work together socially on 
individual things, you don’t need a 
mural.” 

Dramatic productions where chil- 
dren are working in many fields, such 
as stage settings, costumes. makeup, 
etc., were recommended as the best 
type of group work and social ex- 
perience, because each child may show 
a bit of individuality in his work and 
yet have an all-over cooperative spirit. 

It isn’t just the big productions 
that are important, however. Draw- 
ings and paintings, clay models, wood- 
work, and all the other mediums have 
their place. 

Yes, said the panel, an elementary 
teacher can take pride in looking over 
the crude art or “kid-stuff” in her 
room. Any one of those drawings may 
be the early attempt of a great name 
of the future. And those pupils who 
don’t become “artists’’ may never- 
theless be developing character and a 
lifelong joy and hobby. —C. B. 





7 

HERE wasn’t anything on the desk 
and it needed a bottle of ink, so I put 
one in,” explained a little primary boy 











as I glanced over his shoulder at the 
picture he was coloring. 

Miss Ella Hise, art supervisor for 
the Effingham Community Unit Dis- 
trict, was pleased that the boy was 
using his own creative ingenuity along 
with the routine color book type of 
work that hectographed outlines offer. 

“There years ago, when I first came 
to Effingham,” said Miss Hise, “‘there 
was little or no art taught in the 
schools and nothing you could call 
creative art. Some of the teachers gave 
the children these hectographed out- 
lines to color in, believing they were 
giving them some art. I can’t see any 
value in that except learning to color 
nicely inside the lines. That should 
be learned early in the year, leaving 
absolutely no excuse for hectograph 
work except shortage of the teacher’s 
time, which certainly is a factor. 

“Many of the teachers still find it 
hard to get entirely away from hecto- 
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By CHRISTINE BROWN 
Field Assistant, Illinois Education 


graph material, but they are doing a 
good job and we're progressing from 
year to year.” 

As supervisor of the Effingham unit 
last spring and teacher of all the 
junior and senior high school art 
classes, Miss Hise found her day 
rather full. 

“It is virtually impossible,” she 
pointed out, “to cover the unit satis- 
factorily in the time I have free. So 
I have to do most of my supervising 
through teachers’ meetings and con- 
ferences.” Each month she sent 
around suggested outlines for art 
study which were very flexible, and 
could be used or ignored at the 
teacher’s discretion. 

“We're not up to where we'd like 
to be yet, but we’re on our way and 
I'm very encouraged with the prog- 
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Art Comes to Rural Kids in Effingham Unit 


ress we have made to date. I don’t 
like being responsible for classes that 
I seldom, if ever, get to visit, but 
perhaps this direction by ‘remote con- 
trol’ is really helping. After all, the 
classroom teacher has a better under- 
standing of the whole child than a 
supervisor who gets around only at 
infrequent intervals. Therefore, the 
classroom teacher is better equipped 
to teach the child.” 

In order to see what was actually 
being done in the classroom, we were 
touring the unit, visiting some rooms 
at each grade level. 

Stopping off in the kindergarten 
room, we found little art activity. 
This was the first nice day in several 
weeks, so the children were all outside 
playing. A few who hadn’t finished 
their projects were painting their 
orange-crate chairs red, green, and 
other bright washable colors. They 
were all quite proud of their handi- 
work. 

Some of the upper-grade students 
had painted borders around the top 
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of the blackboards, gaining some prac- 
tical experience for themselves and 
making the room quite cheerful for 
the kindergarten children. 

All or most of the work seemed to 
be free-hand. Especially in the lower 
grades, much of it was crude artistry 
that had to be explained by the artist 
himself. But it was self-expression 
that showed promise, and all the 
young artists seemed to love to tell 
the story of their own work. 

Some of the drawings had been 
taken from their reading stories, 
others from social studies work, and 
still others were just ideas the chil- 
dren had or things they had seen. 

In many rooms we saw evidences 
of recent trips to the circus. Amazing 
likenesses of clowns, big tops, and 
ferris wheels were all over the bulletin 
boards. In others, murals were dis- 
played of the Philippines and other 
countries which had been studied. 

The elementary grades correlate 
their art and reading programs. After 
the class reads a story, each student 
will draw his own interpretation of 
some part. rooms had even 
mounted a series of illustrations for a 


Some 


story, usually done by a group of 
children working together. 

In the first grade, the teacher ex- 
plained that a shortage of supplies 
made it impossible for all the class 
to do art work at the same time. So 
she laid out materials early in the 
day, and those who finished their seat 
work could draw or paint what they 
chose. In the course of a day all the 
children would have an opportunity 
to draw and, naturally, this privilege 
was a coveted thing. Both the teacher 
and Miss Hise felt that perhaps this 
was better than insisting that they 
all sit down and draw, for, after all, 
creativeness cannot be forced. 

In most of these rooms, the regular 
classroom teacher takes care of the 
art classes, but has no particular 
knowledge of or flair for art. Miss 
Hise feels that this situation has its 
advantages, as the primary child 
should not be guided too much any- 
way. Encouragement and recognition 
of his crude efforts is by far the most 
important thing. As long as they are 
not squelched, small children will 
create freely. 

In most cases, the group is allowed 
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to criticize the work rather than hay- 
ing a teacher opinion forced upon 
them. In this way they grow socially 
as well as in their art abilities. 


The junior and senior high school 
expands into textiles, dress design, 
papier-maché, and metal trays as well 
as more advanced work in water color, 
paint, clay, and chalk. A group of 
students had done some very beautiful 
murals on the cafeteria walls, depict- 
ing Effingham High School life. 

Finger-painting, tempera, c halk, 
crayon, scratch work*, clay, and 
weaving materials, were all in evi- 
dence in many rooms. Since it was 
spring, many of the designs were of 
flowers, trees, and landscapes. (The 
youngsters had just recovered from 
“kite-fever.”) One teacher had been 
amazed at the number of picture-win- 
dows in the sketches made by her 
class. Apparently trends in modern 
architecture catch the eyes of even 
the primary child. 


Finger-Paint 


From one lower-grade room, low, 
contented sounds were issuing. We 
found the entire class up to their 
elbows in finger-paint. 

In looking over the bulletin boards 
and other class activity, I lost track 
of Miss Hise for a few minutes and 
found her later—also covered with 
paint, and loving it. Her picture was 
a nice simple flower that caught the 
fancy of the children. As we left the 
room, I noticed several of the children 
attempting to use the same motions 
and create the same type of flower. 
Some of the attempts were successful, 
too. 

Since this creative art movement 
has been in effect in the Effingham 
schools for only three years, and in 
most of the rural schools ofly since 
the unit was organized two years ago, 
no effect has been felt yet at the high 
school level. However, it is expected 
that in the years to come, as the 
students who have had art from the 
start of their school career reach high 
school, more and more will desire att 
courses. 

The art program in Effingham is 
still in the building stage, but Miss 
Hise feels it is going in the right 
direction. 


* This is done by coloring entire paper, with 
crayon, and then scratching color off with 4 


sharp instrument, such as a nail, to make 4 
picture. 
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Student 
Recommends - - 





Future teacher, dissatisfied 


with an hour a day of practice teaching, 


thinks ‘internship’ would be better. 


By JANET JONES, Des Plaines 


ren I’m qualified for 
teaching high school students. I have 
my degree from the University of 
Illinois, and I have completed all my 
educational requirements, including 
my semester of practice teaching. I’m 
all set to go. 

But somehow I’m not satisfied. I 
don’t feel my experience to date is 
quite enough to warrant a teaching 
position, even though I’m as prepared 
as anyone who intends to enter the 
teaching profession. And as I look 
back on my training, it seems to me 
that this feeling of inadequacy is the 
fault of the present student teaching 
set-ups in Illinois. 


Two-Fold Purpose 


As I see it, the purpose of practice 
teaching is two-fold. The first pur- 
pose and the one most often con- 
sidered is to prepare the student 
teacher for teaching in the classroom. 
The other purpose is the one most 
often overlooked. This purpose is for 
the future teacher not only to learn 
how to be able to teach, but to learn 
whether or not he wants to or is 
suited to teach. And here is the catch. 
For before he can learn this, he first 
must know something of the life the 
school teacher leads. 

I feel competent in my subject mat- 
ter, and I feel that I’m well prepared 
to handle an actual classroom situa- 
tion. It’s because I’m unacquainted 
with the extra-curricular life of the 
teacher and with the problems he 
meets that I feel unsure of myself. 
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I’m so completely at sea as to my 
future relations with the administra- 
tion, with other faculty members, with 
the parents of the children I’m to 
teach, and with the community in 
which I’m to teach. And until I know 
more of these relationships, I can’t 
decide intelligently whether I want 
to or am suited to teach. 

I don’t feel that this situation is 
fair either to myself or to the com- 
munity and the school system I plan 
to enter. For if I’m not suited to this 
sort of work, my inadequacies will 
soon be obvious, and the result will 
be that all of us will suffer. 

And I feel most certainly that this 
state of affairs is a direct result of the 
short period of time allowed for prac- 
tice teaching under the present Illinois 
law. In one hour a day for 16 weeks 
a student teacher is expected to learn 
how to teach his classes, gathering 
by the wayside what little knowledge 
he can about personnel relationships. 
At the same time he is expected to 
concentrate on other university 
courses as well. 

The division of agriculture educa- 
tion at the University worked out a 
program which pretty well solves all 
of the problems I have mentioned. It 
has developed a professional semester 
which may best be described as a sort 
of doctor’s internship and involves 
490 schools all over the state. 

This semester is divided into two 
five-week periods and one six-week 
period. The student spends the first 
five-week period on campus taking 
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professional agricultural courses. The 
following six weeks he spends student 
teaching away from campus. In the 
final five-week period he returns to 
campus to complete his professional 
courses. 

The division of agriculture educa- 
tion has found this set-up very suc- 
cessful and, according to student 
evaluations made at the end of every 
semester, so have the students. For 
here the set-up is good from more 
than one point of view. Critic teachers 
are specially picked and trained. Most 
important, the students have an op- 
portunity to work in the same area 
in which they intend to settle after 
graduation and to become acquainted 
with a certain type of soil. They have 
ample opportunity for testing, for 
guidance work, for extra-curricular 
activities, for observing the adminis- 
tration in operation, and for expe- 
riencing the role of teacher in the 
community. 


Three-Period Semester 


The college of education at the 
University has for many months been 
attempting to initiate a similar semes- 
ter into its curriculum. As in the 
agriculture program, the semester is 
to be divided into three periods. The 
first six weeks will consist entirely of 
education courses, including the 
methods course previously taught at 
the same time as practice teaching. 
The next six weeks will be devoted 
to practice teaching alone, and will 
be completed away from campus. The 
last four weeks the student teacher 
spends on the campus concluding his 
courses in education. 

During the six weeks of off-campus 
practice teaching, the student will 
live in the community in which he is 
teaching just the same as any new 
teacher would do. He will not, how- 
ever, ever replace the critic teacher 
under whom he is working, and will 
still be under the supervision of the 
University. University supervisors 
will travel to these various towns 
about four or five times during the 
six-weeks period to check on the prog- 
ress of the student teacher. 

In addition, probably at the end of 
three weeks, the student teachers will 
be called back to the University for 
seminars. There they will be given a 
chance to discuss their problems 
openly with their supervisors and 
with other practice teachers. 

The schools in which practice 
teachers are to teach under this set- 
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up will be selected for the adequacy 
of their facilities and for their willing- 
ness to participate in the curriculum. 
Critic teachers, too, will be chosen 
with care. Preferably only those with 
master’s degrees will be selected, but 
the main basis for selection will be, 
of course, ability. 

Actually living in the community 
is an ideal practice teaching situation, 
and its values are innumerable. The 
practice teacher will be able to devote 
all of his time to teaching and its cor- 
responding duties. He will have no 
other courses for which he must pre- 
pare. He will attend faculty and PTA 
meetings, and he will work in close 
connection with his critic teacher and 
share all the joys and griefs the job 
entails. 


Difficulties 


With this set-up there will natu- 
rally be difficulties to overcome. One 
in particular arises from rooming con- 
tracts made by the students at the uni- 
versity which will have to be waived 
for the six-weeks period off campus. 
Housing in the town in which the 
student teacher is to reside must also 
be considered. This in turn may cause 
some financial difficulties. 

In agriculture, however, the depart- 
ment has found that housing off- 
campus is relatively inexpensive and 
that most students can handle it. And 
recently, the rooming situation on 
campus has relaxed somewhat, and 
students can often get a cheaper rate 
during the period they are away from 
campus. 

The accomplishment of this profes- 
sional semester will take a great deal 
of cooperation on the part of both 
school administrators and faculty on 
the one hand and practice teachers 
and university supervisors on the 
other. For my part and as a student 
teacher who has taken her training 
under the old system, I sincerely hope 
that this semester will soon be put 
into effect in order that education stu- 
dents like myself need not be faced 
with the uncertainty toward their pro- 
fession which I feel. 
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What ts the 


By 


Future 


WAYNE A. STONEKING 


Research Assistant, Illinois Education Association 


T HE birth of the school town- 
ship in Illinois. Congress, by the 
act of April 18, 1818, enabling Illinois 
to become a state, and a subsequent 
act of May 20, 1826, granted the six- 
teenth section of each congressional 
township “to the state, for the use of 
the inhabitants of the township, for 
the use of schools.”! The sixteenth 
section lies near the middle of the 
township and covers an area of ap- 
proximately 640 acres. The total 
grant of such lands approximated 
1,000,000 acres. 

In 1845 the state legislature des- 
ignated each congressional township 
as a school township; in some cases 
fractions of townships have been con- 
solidated with contiguous townships 
for school purposes. 

The designation of the township as 
a school body was a logical step in 
1845 when the state had about 700,- 
000 inhabitants, when much of the 
state was still a wilderness, when pub- 
lic tax-supported schools were op- 
tional by legal vote, and when most of 
the educational load was carried by 
church schools, private schools, acad- 
emies, and seminaries. 


School township officers and 
their duties. The state legislature 
in 1819 gave county commissioners 
the authority to appoint three trustees 
in each congressional township who 
were to manage  sixteenth-section 
lands. There evolved from this sys- 
tem our present school township of- 
fices consisting of three elected 
trustees and a treasurer appointed by 
them. 

The duties of the original school 
township officers have been greatly 
expanded to include those directly or 
indirectly connected with the town- 
ship loanable fund, custody of school 
funds other than the loanable fund, 
and the changing of school bounda- 
ries. 


1United States Statutes At Large, 3:290. 
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The assets of the township loan- 
able fund include unsold sixteenth- 
section lands ; money derived from the 
sale, rent or lease of such lands; and 
interest derived from loans or invest- 
ments. As of June 30, 1948, some 
9712 acres and 23 city lots of the 
original sixteenth-section grants re- 
mained unsold downstate. Chicago 
reported loanable fund real estate 
valued at $15,725,244 in 1948. The 
Chicago property comprises about 
two-thirds of the total value of town- 
ship loanable funds for the entire 
state. 


The effect of consolidation of 
school districts on school township 
offices. About half the area of IIli- 
nois is now covered by community 
unit school districts. All but a few of 
these districts cover several town- 
ships. One of the treasurers of the 
townships covered by the community 
unit district is appointed school treas- 
urer. The remaining treasurers be- 
come inactive except for custody of 
the township loanable fund. 

Since the community unit overlies 
the township, the boundary change 
duties of the trustees largely disap- 
pear. Boundary change responsibil- 
ities now lie mostly with the county 
superintendent and the county judge. 
Trustees’ duties as holders of title 
to school property other than six- 
teenth-section land are also often 
absolved because the school properties 
lying within the township may be 
sold. 

Thus all but one set of trustees may 
become inactive in the community 
unit district. As of June 30, 1949, 
there were 538 sets of treasurers and 
trustees with little more to do than 
manage the loanable fund. In the 
most typical case this management 
consisted of collecting $39 annually 
on bond investments and reporting 
the condition of the fund to the county 
superintendent. 
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of School Townships? 


Originated to administer sixteenth-section 


lands, school township set-up causes much 


confusion now with school reorganization. 


In many places outside of com- 
munity unit areas the duties of school 
township officers have been greatly 
reduced by annexation and consolida- 
tion of school districts. 

Section 4-17 of the School Code 
states that the expenses of school 
township offices are to be paid from 
income of the township loanable fund. 
If this income is not sufficient to meet 
expenses, the balance must be paid 
from other school funds subject to 
distribution. A study by the state 
advisory commission on school reor- 
ganization found that $986,040 was 
expended for school township offices 
during the school year ending June 
30, 1949. No Chicago expenses were 
included, since sixteeth-section lands 
or funds are managed by the Chicago 
board of education and school funds 
are in the custody of the city treas- 
urer. 

The income from downstate loan- 
able funds is almost always insuffi- 
cient to pay school township office ex- 
penses. In fact, $771,446 had to be 
paid toward such expenses from other 
school funds for the school year 
1948-49, Distributive funds were 
sometimes used to make up the deficit 
between loanable fund income and the 
expenses of trustees and treasurers 
who were performing no duties other 
than managing the loanable fund. 
Such a school district derives no bene- 
fit from the loanable fund ; it must, in 
fact, pay for the privilege of having 
such a fund. 

Treasurers’ salaries account for 
over one-half the expenses of school 
township offices. There is no uni- 
formity in treasurers’ salaries; the 
range for the 1949-50 school year was 
from no salary to $16,257. 


Management of sixteenth-section 
lands and funds. Twenty-nine 
States were granted sections of lands 
from the federal government for the 
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use of schools. The map included 
with this article shows how these 
lands and funds derived therefrom 
are administered; it also shows the 
unique position of Illinois. Twenty- 
two states entrust management to a 
state agency, five to a county agency, 
one to a combination of state agency 
and school districts, and one (lIlli- 
nois) to a township agency. 


Apportionment of income from 
sixteenth-section lands and funds. 
Of the states shown on the map as 
having received federal land grants, 
21 apportion the income from school 
lands and funds over the entire state 
as a part of a state aid fund. Seven 
of the remaining eight states dis- 
tribute the income to the schools of 
the township in proportion to the 
amount their particular lands or funds 
earned. However, four of these states 
—Alabama, Indiana, Louisiana, and 
Missouri—deduct school land income 


HOW THE STATES ADMINISTER 


from state equalization aid where 
school districts have such income. 

Therefore in only three states, IIli- 
nois, Mississippi, and Ohio, do schools 
of a township actually benefit from 
sixteenth-section land income in pro- 
portion to what their particular lands 
or funds earn. The remaining state, 
Arkansas, permits the school district 
to manage and receive the income 
from sixteenth-section lands that re- 
main unsold within the district, while 
income from funds from the sale 
of lands are distributed over the en- 
tire state as a part of the public 
school fund. 


Local custody of school funds. 
The school treasurer handles school 
funds for the district or districts of 
the entire county in 22 states, usually 
with the exception of cities above a 
certain size. The state treasurer of 
Delaware is the sole custodian of 
school funds. In the remaining states 
where each school district usually has 
a treasurer, the predominant school 
district, in terms of area, is much 
larger than the congressional town- 
ship. 

Twenty-three states require some 
governmental agency not directly con- 
nected with the schools to handle 
school funds. Illinois is the only state 
which has a school township treasurer. 
Missouri and New Jersey use treas- 
urers of civil townships, with added 
duties as school treasurers. 


COMMON SCHOOL LANDS AND FUNDS 


Map I - ADMINISTRATION OF COMMON SCHOOL LANDS GRANTED BY THE FEDERAL GOVERMENT 
AND FUNDS DERIVED THEREFROM 
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Illinois alone administers the federal grants on 


a township level. 
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Changing school boundaries. 
Civil divisions, county, town, or town- 
ship, are designated as school districts 
in 21 states. This is the most effec- 
tive method for limiting the number 
and area of districts. In these states 
schocl boundaries, except for ex- 
empted cities, are usually changed 
only by the state legislature. 

The remainder of the states permit 
a local agency, either designated or 
voluntary, to recommend or petition 
changes in school boundaries. The 
recommendation or petitions in almost 
all cases become effective only when 
approved by the majority of voters of 
the affected territories. 

Illinois has one of the most com- 
plicated systems of changing school 
boundaries. Four agencies are au- 
thorized to act on boundary changes 
from various types of districts; Illi- 
nois has 10 types of school districts. 
Thirty states have only one or two 
agencies to act on school boundary 
changes. Illinois is one of 10 states 
in which an agency of a territory 
smaller than the county, town, or 
state may act on boundary petitions. 
In none of the 10 except Illinois is 
such agency designated as a principal 
agency. A county agency is most 
frequently used to act on school 
boundaries. 

In states where school boundaries 
are changed by the legislature or 
where no agency is designated to act 
on appeals, appeal on changes is made 
directly to the courts. In the remain- 
ing states this power is vested in some 
county or state school agency. 


POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 


Abolition of the school township. 
Schools have clearly outgrown the 
township in most of Illinois. Where 
this is not true the schools should 
be encouraged to consolidate into 
more efficient administrative units. 
It seems evident that the school town- 
ship should be entirely written off the 
state statutes. If such action is taken, 
other agencies must be selected to 
take over the township officiers’ duties 
with respect to management of the 
township loanable fund, custody of 
school funds, and changing school 
boundaries. 


State management and distribu- 
tion of income of sixteenth-section 
lands and funds. The practices of 
other states, state ownership, benefit 
of schools versus benefit of township 
inhabitants, the removal of the town- 
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ship as a deterrent to improvements 
in the education program, economy, 
and good management indicate that 
sixteenth-section lands and funds 
should be managed and their income 
distributed by the state. 

The management should be by a 
board created for the purpose which 
would designate state agencies to 
handle connected duties. The income 
should be apportioned to the schools 
of the entire state, preferably as a 
part of the common school fund. 

Numerous Supreme Court deci- 
sions have indicated that the state 
legislature may provide for the admin- 
istration and distribution of school 
township lands and funds in the 
manner thought best.2 The only re- 
striction on the use of sixteenth-sec- 
tion lands and funds is that their in- 
come be used for schools, probably 
common schools, since additional 
lands were granted for higher educa- 
tional institutions. 


County administration of loan- 
able funds. In the event that state 
management is considered too drastic 
a step, loanable funds and lands may 
be managed by a county agency. The 
agency should be a newly created 
county board of trustees of seven 
members elected on a nonpartisan 
ballot in a manner that would per- 
mit no more than one member to 
come from a congressional township. 

Income from school lands or funds 
might be distributed 1) to common 
school districts overlying the town- 
ship on the basis of average daily at- 
tendance from the township and in 
accordance with the amount the par- 
ticular township lands or funds 
earned ; 2) to the common schools of 
the county on a similar basis but ir- 
respective of township boundaries ; or 
3) might be passed on to the state 
level to be distributed as a part of 
the common school fund. 


In the event that separate accounts 
must be kept for each township, those 
funds that are too small to produce 
enough income to pay for such ad- 
ministration should be required to be 
liquidated and the proceeds dis- 
tributed to the overlying school dis- 
tricts on the basis of average daily 
attendance from the township. Such 
liquidation procedure would eliminate 
_*Detailed information concerning court de- 
cisions and other parts of this article may be 
found in The School Township Problem in IIli- 


nois, prepared by the Research Department, 
a Education Association, Springfield, April, 


October, 


most loanable funds, since fewer than 
100 of the state’s nearly 1700 town- 
ships have lands or funds valued at 
more than $10,000. 


School treasurers. Either a 
county school treasurer, a school dis- 
trict treasurer, or a combination of 
the two should be designated as local 
custodian of school funds. The county 
school treasurer could be appointed by 
the county board of trustees men- 
tioned above, or the county superin- 
tendent designated as ex-officio county 
school treasurer. This should result 
in a considerable savings in treasurer 
expenses, since several county super- 
intendents report that they could as- 
sume treasurer duties without addition 
of personnel. 

To permit all boards of education 
or boards of directors to appoint a 
treasurer would result in the appoint- 
ment of approximately 4800 treas- 
urers. The amount of work required 
of most of these would hardly justify 
appointment. 

This objection could be eliminated 
if only districts above a certain pop- 
ulation were permitted to appoint 
their own treasurer and the county 
superintendent were required to act 
as treasurer for the remaining dis- 
tricts of the county. It should also 
be possible for districts permitted to 
appoint their own treasurer to be 
able to appoint a treasurer outside 
the district so that several districts 
might use one treasurer. 


School boundary changes. The 
county board of trustees previously 
discussed might also act as the sole 
agency to change school boundaries. 
Where a county contains only one 
school district, the county board of 
education should assume the duties 
of county trustees. 

If a county board is created and 
is designated as the agency to act on 
school boundaries, it should have the 
power to act on all petitions to change 
or to call elections for change of 
school boundaries, to recommend 
boundary changes to the electorate, 
to take joint action with neighboring 
boards, and to conduct regional 
studies pertaining to efficient school 
organization. 

If Illinois should eventually be cov- 
ered by community unit districts of at 
efficient size, many of the duties de 
scribed in the above paragraphs 
should logically be assigned to the 
boards of education of such districts. 
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, 
_Approach 


By EDITH HERR 
Todd School, West Aurora 


s PLAY OPENS as the Master of 
Ceremonies is traveling down, down 
to the bottom of the sea. He hears 
two herrings talking, and suggests 
that we listen in. It seems the her- 
rings are running away from school to 
meet another truant, Mike Mackerel, 
at an old pirate ship. They plan to 
visit a deserted cave. Enroute they 
meet Hildy Halibut. Mike cannot 
comprehend how she swims over 
them, yet does not appear to see 
them. 
Flat Fish 


“If you went to school, you’d learn 
such things,” Harriett Herring re- 
torts. She explains that Hildy is so 
flat she can’t swim upright. After 
many generations the fish in her fam- 
ily began to grow their eyes on one 
side. And what the three truants see 
swimming over them is the side of 
Hildy which has no eyes. 

As the three journey along, they 
meet various characters in different 
experiences. The conversations which 
ensue bring out the main character- 
istics of the different animal families 
in the sea and their use by man. 

For example, they meet Olly Octo- 
pus, who is crying. When asked why, 
Olly replies, “I’m crying because my 
ancestors were so dumb.” 

Harriett inquires, “What do you 
mean by dumb? I thought they were 
the most intelligent animals in the 
ocean.” 


Olly replies, “We are, but we have 
to stay in the ocean. A long, long 
time ago we were the strongest life in 
the ocean. The only trouble is that 
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helps gain the objectives in a 
grade school unit on fisheries. 
















we can’t go on land. Now a thing 
called man tries to kill us. There 
isn’t any really good reason why he 
wants to kill us, because we haven't 
anything he needs, except an ink bag. 
Now I have to hide in this dark cave 
all my life. Boo! Hoo! Hoo!” 

Later they met Casy, a taxicrab 
operator. They chastise him for trav- 
eling so slowly as they solicit his cab 
for the return trip. Casy replies, 
“Listen here, young man, | belong to 
the TCOOTSS.” 

Harriett asks, ““What’s that ?”’ 

Casy: “That means the Taxi Crab 
Operators of the Seven Seas.” 

Harriett: “Please, sir, will you 
try to go faster?” 

Casy: “All right, I'll try. But I 
remember one time I was in a hurry. 
Gee! It was awful! I was walking 
along minding my own business when 
I discovered I was walking on a net 
spread to catch us. Did I make tracks 
to get off! Just as I reached the 
edge, the net was pulled up and all 
my friends went with it. My poor 
friends were going to be made into 
crab meat! My poor friends!” 

Upon arrival at home they are 
rushed off to afternoon classes by 
Mrs. Herring. At school they are 
properly reprimanded by Mr. Cod, 
a very stuffy principal. His method 
of punishment is large doses of cod- 
liver oil and a lengthy, boresome 
treatise on his important family and 
the abuses received from man. 

e 

This play was written by a boy 
in my seventh grade class during a 
recent unit on fisheries. Two girls 
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wrote a playlet called “Two Friends 
of the Ocean,” with Minnie Mackerel 
and Susie Shad as characters. 

On a Saturday morning they start 
on a trip on the Catfish Express to 
visit some relatives in Norway. As 
they ride along, their conversation 
covers such things as Minnie’s pretty 
color and markings; recent experi- 
ences of their families with an enemy 
the blue gannet ; their relatives, where 
and how they live ; and man’s capture 
and use of their families. 

Another student improvised an auto- 
biography of a salmon. Others read 
fiction and non-fiction and shared it 
with us. Some others made movie 
strips, gave guess-what-I-am skits, 
made collections of suitable pictures, 
original and otherwise. Examples of 
some of the equipment used in the 
business were brought in and ex- 
plained and exhibited in our Interest 
Corner. Others wrote original stories 
under such names as “He Owns Ten 
Thousand Rainbows,” “Tuna Jack- 
pot,” and “Can You Be Trapped?” 

This human approach was empha- 
sized throughout the unit, and I try to 
use it in all my teaching. 

The term “fisheries” in this unit 
included all occupations which have 
to do with obtaining animal products 
from the waters of the seas, lakes, 
and rivers of the world. Our basic 
text was used, with supplementary 
material from our school library, our 
city library, and my collection of free 
and inexpensive materials. 

I tried to introduce such a rich 
program that everyone would be eager 
to participate. I have found that 
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stimulating, thought-provoking ques- 
tions are good openers that serve a 
double purpose, for they can also pro- 
vide an overview of the unit. 

Typical questions I used were: 

Do you know any tall tales related to 
fishing? Do you know about the Liars’ 
Club of Burlington, Wisconsin? 

Are there food factories in the sea? 
Who are the workers in this business? 
What goes on there? 

Have the fish any schools? What do 
they learn? Contrast and compare their 
learning with man’s learning. 

Are there highways of travel? How are 
they used? Do the fish have road maps? 

There was a brief interlude of ten- 
tative answers to discern the chil- 
dren’s reactions to these “openers.” 
Always I came back at them with the 
thesis that their. answers were not 
entirely satisfactory until they had 





COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
TESTS RECOMMENDED 


College entrance in the future may be 
based on individual ability rather than 
upon a record of passing grades in a list 
of required high school courses. 

A proposal to discard “standard” re- 
quirements for college admission and sub- 
stitute new criteria giving evidence of 
scholastic aptitude, critical reading abil- 
ity, writing skill, and productive study 
has been submitted to Illinois colleges, 
universities, and secondary schools. 

These recommendations, if adopted and 
put into effect, will enable the public 
schools of Illinois, particularly the smaller 
schools, to escape from the curriculum 
restrictions which have been in effect 
in the past due to college entrance re- 
quirements in English, foreign language, 
mathematics, science, and social studies. 

Under the proposal just published in 
a bulletin by the Office of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, students 
would be selected for admission to gen- 
eral college work on the basis of score 
on a scholastic aptitude test, score on a 
test of critical reading, score on a test of 
writing skill, score on a simple mathe- 
matical test, and evidence that the student 
has an intellectual interest and some 
effective study habits as shown by his 
having taken at least two years of work 
in one field in high school in which his 
grades were better than average. 

This proposal for cooperative action 
by the secondary schools and colleges in 
Illinois has been adopted by the steering 
committee which serves jointly for the 
Illinois Secondary School Curriculum 
Program and the Illinois Life Adjustment 
Education Program, which is part of a 
national movement sponsored by the U S 
Office of Education, The present recom- 
mendations have been prepared by the 
ISSCP committee on relations with higher 
institutions composed of outstanding edu- 
cators of the state. 
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proof at hand from reliable sources 
that would satisfy the entire group. 
By then the game of mental gymnas- 
tics was rolling. 

I took the learners in on the plan- 
ning by asking them what other 
things they’d like to find out. If 
they did not cover all the things I 
thought were important, I made more 
suggestions, such as: 

Is there an undersea dustbowl? 

Has nature provided any protection for 
sea animals? Has man provided any? 
What it it? 

What values do these animals have for 
man? Who first used fish on our con- 
tinent? How was it used? 

Do sea animals have any fears? Any 
enemies? Compare and contrast them 
with the fears and enemies experienced 
by man. Who has the greater advantage 
in handling them? Why? 

Does farming take place in the ocean? 
Is it a business or a pleasure? 

Who are the human workers who ob- 
tain animal products from the waters? 
How do they work? How do their job 
and pay rank in importance in our hemi- 
sphere? In the world? 


To round out the unit I let each 
student or group of students select a 
way of contributing something of 
length and value comparable to their 
ability and developmental maturity. 
The projects outlined at the beginning 
of this article were a few results. 

With the right kind of stimulation 
and inspiration everyone can do 
something successfully. In this way 
a healthy classroom situation can pro- 
mote and provide opportunities for 
individuals to develop emotional sta- 
bility. As they hear and judge the 
contributions of others, they are de- 
veloping critical thinking and judg- 
ment, exercising open-mindedness, 
and evolving a sense of values that 
contributes to the formation of 
straight, scientific thinking. 


Resource Tools 


Any teacher today is unusually 
fortunate in being able to draw upon 
many resources of informational sub- 
ject matter, much excellent free and 
inexpensive material for additional 
stimuli, and many and varied tools of 
performance. 

Some of the tools of performance 
I have used to advantage are: orig- 
inal plays, original poems, original 
songs, peep boxes, dioramas, halls of 
fame, human interest stories, floor 
talks with illustrations, logs, diaries, 
scrapbooks, original movie strips, 
imaginary radio programs, guess- 
what-I-am skits, book reports, comic 
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Ul OFFERS AWARDS 
FOR RADIO SCRIPTS 


To encourage professional and amateur 
writers to apply their skills to educational 
broadcasting, four awards for radio scripts 
in this field have been established at the 
University of Illinois by the Payne Fund, 
Robert B. Hudson, director of the Uni- 
versity broadcasting, has announced. 


First competition for these awards total-| 


ling $1000 is now open to writers of radio 
scripts of an educational nature dealing 
with the humanities, or with the social or 
natural sciences. Original techniques and 
methods as well as significant subject 
matter will be considered in the judging of 
the competition. First prize will be $500, 
additional prizes $250, $150, and $100. 


The four winning scripts will be pro-} 


duced and broadcast by the University of 
Illinois non-commercial radio stations 
WILL and WIUC (FM). Transcriptions 
will be made available free to other non- 
commercial, educational radio stations in 
the United States. Commercial broad- 
casting rights to all scripts submitted will 
be retained by the respective authors. The 
University of Illinois, however, will re- 
serve publication rights on all scripts sub- 
mitted in the competition as well as the 
right to broadcast them on its stations. 
Deadline for entry in the contest is 
Jan. 15, 1951. Official entry forms are 
available from the Director of University 
Broadcasting, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana. Writers may submit more than one 
script, but entries must be in triplicate. 





strip stories, original games, and word 
dictionaries. 

If you wish more proof of the 
merits of a “human” program of in- 
struction, if you are still thinking 
that the only yardstick to measure 
scholastic growth is a test, devise a 
matching test or a typical radio quiz 
program and prepare to be shocked 
by the immense quantity of infor- 
mation that has been acquired or di- 
gested—thoroughly digested. 

My chief pleasure comes from ob- 
serving the change and progress made 
in the individual personalities in- 
volved as they find through experi- 
ence that they can contribute some- 
thing—yes, every one of them. 

What greater satisfaction could any 
teacher crave than to so inspire a 
group of young Americans with a zest 
for doing, yes, a zest for learning and 
for satisfaction in life? A rich and 
varied program is your best device. 
Only then will you see the right give- 
and-take developing, the right respect 
for the other person, the evolution 
of critical thinking and doing, the de- 
velopment of well-balanced social be- 
ings. After all, isn’t that what we 
are really after? 
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nf FACIAL EXPRESSIONS, an important part of reading or speaking aloud, are prac- 
intor- 


Be ticed before a special mirror in the classroom. Toy telephones help teach courtesy, 
or Ge clarity, and conciseness to fourth- and fifth-grade pupils. 
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evice. (above), where a pupil reads aloud to his classmates a sentence 
he has composed on the basis of a recent ordinary experience—an 
airplane high in the sky. In the second grade (right), practice in 
accurate and complete descriptions is given when students write 
stories about what they have done or would like to do, and take 
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In 
Radio 


By ARMIN BECK 





= are not too much surprised 
these days when they visit an elemen- 
tary classroom and do not find all 
the children in their seats copying 
something from a book. Visitors 
usually nod their heads in agree- 
ment when they see children busily 
active in discussion or work groups. 

But I wonder what they would 
think if they walked into a classroom 
where they were shushed by a door- 
guard, and where they watched one 
child making odd motions with his 
hands, another preparing to play a 
phonograph, still another pressing a 
softball into a bucket of gravel, and 
a group gathered around a micro- 
phone. A patron of Enterprise School 
visited our fourth grade classroom 
and was confronted with a situation 
similar to this. 


Teaching Medium 


I saw his surprise and called him 
over to try to explain. In substance, 
I said I was trying to teach—through 
the medium of radio. In this case, 
the children were producing a radio 
play on their tape recorder. “Educa- 
tion by radio” has been an educational 
by-phrase for quite a few years, but 
it has seldom gone beyond the stage of 
listening to prepared programs. 

One thing that impressed the patron 
as he listened to the class that after- 
noon was the freedom and willingness 


Enterprise School, where Mr. Beck teaches 
grades 2, 3, and 4, is a small outlying school in 
the Decatur system. In the picture Mr. Beck 


watches his pupils broadcast over WDZ in De- 
catur May 13, 1950. 
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Microphones, tape recorders, and sound effects add 


of the pupils to enter discussions, and 
the clarity with which they presented 
their ideas. Even the children who 
would ordinarily be considered the 
most backward and bashful made im- 
portant contributions to the general 
discussion, and were not shy about 
doing it. 

Their frequent use of panel dis- 
cussions, which were recorded and 
played back to detect flaws, had given 
them the ability to think on their feet. 
The children were conscious of their 
language usage. There was no slough- 
ing off the ends of words and sen- 
tences. “Ing’s” were pronounced 
correctly. Words were separated 
properly for distinct hearing, notrun- 
togetherlikethis. 

I mentioned the improvement which 
was evident not only in their oral 
language, but in their written work as 
well. Great care was taken to see that 
the sentences were correctly and 
neatly written. Quotation marks, con- 
tractions, apostrophes, and punctua- 
tion marks were more thoroughly 
learned. The processes of simple out- 
lining of an article, and of story-writ- 
ing were pursued with vigor. These 
seem to me to be good outcomes. 

It was particularly enlightening to 
see how these facts were learned. 
Pupils did not have a formal 45- 
minute language period every day. 
They were not enslaved to some 
language course of study. The lan- 
guage textbook, which every pupil was 
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life to the whole curriculum at Enterprise School. 
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required to have, was used as a source 
book for reference purposes. The 
pupils recognized it as such, and cov- 
ered as much territory by incidental 
usage of the book as they would haye 
formally. And they retained more of 
this learning than they would have in 
a regular language period, simply be- 
cause they saw the need for learning 
it, accepted that need as their very 
own, and set themselves to the task of 
doing something about it. 

I believe this is good learning. Of 
course, all of these things cannot be 
credited to using a tape or wife 
recorder —at least, not altogether. 
But the motivation a recorder gives 
the children makes their tasks ad- 
ventures. 


Self-Competition 


One can also imagine that, with 
the added incentives of self-competi- 
tion and self-evaluation, reading as an 
art would improve. To do a good 
job of oral interpretation, or to 
achieve a conversational tone of voice 
requires mastery of the content. This 
ability grows as the children hear 
themselves speak, and become con- 
scious of their potentialities. 

However, these results come only 
with time—and work—and imagina- 
tion on the part of the teacher, pupils, 
and administration. This particular 
class. worked itself to the point where 
it produced a “radio program” every 
day (strictly for school use). The 
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Tape recordings 
make languages 
easier to teach 


Direct Speech comparisons 
increase speed of learning 


Now you can give every language student 
the equivalent of individual tutoring, 
thanks to the miracle of tape recording. 
It enables students to compare their own 
recorded efforts directly with similar 
recordings made by experts. 


The high fidelity of tape captures every inilec- 
tion clearly; students find it easier to understand 
and act on criticism. Remember, too, that tape 
can be erased and re-used indefinitely; there’s no 
needle scratch, crosstalk or kinking, and the tape 
may be edited and spliced. 


LESSON REHEARSAL— Many teachers practice with 
tape, presenting lessons as if they had a class before 
them. The playback often produces surprises for the 
teacher and improvement in classroom presentations. 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
St. Paul 6, Minnesota 
Dept. IE-80 

Send me a FREE BOOKLET for my classroom use. 
Gives case histories of how and where tape 
recordings are used to lighten teachers’ work— 
improve students’ concentration. 


Name_ 





Address 





Zone___State__ 


GET FREE BOOKLET full of interesting new ideas for 
your classroom. Tells how and where tape recordings 
are being used to lighten teachers’ work, improve 
students’ concentration, shorten time required for 
learning. Mail the coupon today! 
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LANGUAGE EXPERTS record selected material on tape 
which is then played in class, after which .. . 


tow - 


A. 





. Students record the same material. Playbacks of both 
recordings give students invaluable help. 


SQUARE DANCING—Authentic music for American 
and foreign folk dances can be recorded on tape and 
used in the classroom as an aid to all classes from 
kindergarten right up through college grades. 
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IMPORTANT! There’s more than one brand of sound 
recording tape on the market. For quality, insist on 
the “SCOTCH” brand in the distinctive plaid-decor- 
ated box. Standard equipment on most makes of tape 
recording machines. 


Made in U.S. A. by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn., also makers of “Scotch” Brand Pressure-sensitive Tapes, 
Underseal” Rubberized Coating, “Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting, ‘‘Safety-Walk’’ Non-Slip Surfacing, ““3M"’ Abrasives, ““3M"’ Adhesives. 


General Export: DUREX ABRASIVES CORP. New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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“In Canada: CANADIAN DUREX ABRASIVES LTD., Brantford, Ontario 
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children had good variety, and they 
seemed very much interested, as evi- 
denced by their extra preparations at 
home, and by the fact that they came 
to school early in the mornings. They 
also spent much of their free time, 
even into recesses, polishing their pro- 
grams. 

“Film Reviews” was the title of 
their program for Mondays. Several 
of the children wrote reviews of the 
educational films that were seen in 
school during the previous week, and 
retold the stories and evaluated the 
films. This provided a good opportun- 
ity to coordinate and re-learn the ideas 
presented by the pictures. 

The program for Tuesdays was 
“Playtime.” A story from their reader 
was dramatized directly from the 
book. The added interest generated 
from such a presentation gave the 
teacher the chance for added work 
with word and thought analysis. 

The weekly current events maga- 
zine provided the stimulus for 
Wednesday’s show, called “Weekly 
Reader Crossing.” The articles and 
stories in the magazines were read 
and discussed on the program, and 
these stimulated science projects and 
social studies exhibits. 


Opportunity for All 


To see that every child had an op- 
portunity to be on at least one pro- 
gram a week, the children decided to 
have a program, “Time for Our 
Stories,” for which the children who 
were not in any other show during 
the week composed and read a story. 
This activated the minds of the chil- 
dren to a remarkable degree. 

To give a fitting conclusion to the 
week’s work, Friday’s program, 
called “Who’s in the News?”, 
summed up the news of the week 
around the school. It was a program 
based on happenings within the ex- 
periences of the pupils, including such 
homey things as: Whose cat had 
kittens? Whose dog bit the mailman ? 
Why didn’t the Junior Red Cross ac- 
complish something this week? Who 
was singled out for special praise for 
some deed well done? These ques- 
tions were answered on the program, 
which was probably the most person- 
ally interesting one of the week. 

Occasionally a different type of 
program was produced. Folk tales, 
lives of famous people, and special 
events programs added interest and 
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excitement to the school day. If these 
plays were good enough, they were 
sometimes heard throughout the 
school. They were rather successful, 
with simple sound effects and music 
as background. 

For each of these daily programs, 
the children chose appropriate theme 
music and bridge music from the 
school’s record library, which was 
limited to a very few educational 
albums, but, nevertheless, adequate 
through proper care in selection. The 
children chose their own engineers 
who supervised the actual mechanics 
of recording, an announcer whose 
job it was to see that the actors were 
properly placed and ready to perform, 
and a producer who supervised the 
whole show, including engineers, ac- 
tors, and announcer. The producer 
had the ultimate responsibility for a 
good production. Each participant, 
however, had his own set of rules to 
follow. These simple rules were de- 
cided upon by the class as a group, 
with the help of a local radio station 
announcer.* 

These programs were not just 
heard and forgotten. After the listen- 
ing period the class broke down into 
groups for an approximately five- 
minute buzz session, during which 
they discussed good points and bad 
points of the program, the choice of 
materials, the effectiveness of pres- 
entation, and the ways for improve- 
ment. A panel was then formed, con- 
sisting of the leader of each group. 
The teacher was careful to see that 
each member of the class had an op- 
portunity to be a leader at one time 
or another. These panel discussions 
were carried on as live radio pro- 
grams, or they were occasionally re- 
corded and played back, and possible 
improvements were duly noted. 


Think for a moment of the learn- 
ing possibilities inherent in _ this 
melange of uses for a recorder. The 
list of subject matter, broken down, is 
impressive: Reading for content and 
expression, spelling in writing their 
own scripts, oral and written lan- 
guage, science, social studies, hand- 
writing (legible enough so it can be 
easily read to prevent the possibility 
of dead air), appreciation of music as 
an integral part of everday living. And 
what are these but the mechanical 
skills of the traditional school ? 


* Station WDZ, Decatur, broadcast a series 
of plays by this fourth grade, called “Adven- 
tures in Education.” 
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“ENGINEERS” record a program rehearsal 
at Enterprise School, so the performance can 
be criticized by the group and improved. 


social skills 
constructive 


Think further of the 
developed: respect for 
criticism and divergent points of view, 
cooperation, regard for properly con 
stituted authority (They must all obey 
the producer once the show is ready 
for recording. ), interest in the welfare 
and ability of others, the feeling of 
belonging and contributing something 
important, a willing acceptance of 
greater responsibility. These are only 
incidental, but highly worthwhile out- 
comes. 

According to recent state reports, 
there are far too few recorders in our 
classrooms. Many of the recorders 
that are available are gathering dust 
in storage closets. Others are being 
misused, or used as toys. 
teachers complain, ‘‘there are no prac- 
tical, workable, and actual scripts 
available for use in elementary schools. 
If I had some scripts that had proved 
workable, I would certainly use our 
recorder, or press the principal to 
buy one for the school.” 


“But,”’ some 


Workable Scripts 


That complaint is warranted. There 
is a paucity of workable, simple scripts 
that young children can use. But the 
productions need not be as profes- 
sional as all that. Rely on the children 
for the type, format, and content of the 
programs. They will have more ideas 
than you might imagine. Start slowly 
—always slowly—and adapt the over- 
all plan to fit your specific needs. It’s 
not as formidable as it All 
such a plan needs to succeed is time, 
work, and imagination. 


seems. 


Yes, you will be hearing more about 
this new type of education by radio in 
professional circles. It will be talked 
about. Its benefits to the dynamic 
curriculum of the present-day school 
are too numerous to ignore. 
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‘eroadcasting 
through the facilities 
WJIBC 





NCHS Radio Day officers 
(above) on duty at Bloomington 
station WJBC include, at left and 
right of sign, Co-managers Har- 
lan Smith and Gordon Rapp, and 
between them, the student coun- 
cil adviser, Roy E. Diveley. In the 
lower photo Prin. Raymond Caton 
and Supt. L. E. Starke join with 
students who are presenting a de- 
partmental program. 


ee 

Rus MINUTES yet to go! Take a 
deep breath . . . and talk out with 
plenty of volume. The operator in the 
control room will take care of lower- 
ing your voice on his equipment if 
necessary. ... You still have half a 
minute; then the red bulb above that 
window will light, and you are on the 
air. Fifteen seconds now, good 
luck...” 

And the student council officer and 
the sponsor slipped quietly out of the 
studio. Another group of students 
were making their debut over the air. 

For weeks such questions as, “Are 
you going to be an announcer?” 
“When do we practice?” “What will 
happen if I get scared and talk too 
fast, and then finish too soon?” had 
been heard throughout the building. 
Now here was the test—the “final 
examination” for which everyone had 
worked so hard. 

From the telephone messages, 
the letters, and numerous remarks 
that were made, the students of 
Normal Community High School 
knew later that they had successfully 
passed the test. 

The first NCHS Radio Day was 
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When 





held on Feb. 16, 1950, the students 
signing the station on at 5:58 a.m. and 
signing it off at 11:15 p.m. They suc- 
cessfully handled the details of a com- 
plete broadcast day, the first in NCHS 
history and the second (to our knowl- 
edge) in the state of Illinois. Freeport 
is said to have been the first in the 
state, although. we are told they did 
not handle a complete day, and their 
broadcast was on FM. 


AM and FM 


The NCHS broadcasts took place 
through the facilities of WJBC AM- 
FM, owned and operated by the 
Bloomington Broadcasting Company. 
WJBC operates on a frequency of 
1230 kilocycles, and WJBC-FM on 
101.5 megacycles. The entire school 
broadcast was sent out over both AM 
and FM channels. We hope that 
other schools may find helpful sug- 
gestions from our experiences, and 
that they may decide to undertake a 
similar day. 

Ellis Atteberry, general manager of 
the Bloomington station, extended an 
invitation to the schools of the com- 
munity to take over the direction of 


October, 


RADIO DAY 


Normal Community High School 
takes over the local station for a day, 


nearly everybody in school gets into the act. 


By 
ROY E. DIVELEY 
Student Council Adviser 


Normal Community 
High School 


the station for one complete day. The 
project was discussed by the student 
council of Normal Community High 
School, and a planning committee 
was appointed. This committee met 
with the station manager to find out 
some of the fundamentals of radio 
broadcasting, since none of the mem- 
bers, including the council adviser, 
knew the different jobs in a radio sta- 
tion. The planning committee re- 
ported back to the council, which fin- 
ally accepted the invitation. 

After the decision had been ap- 
proved by both the station and the 
high school principal, Raymond Ca- 
ton, the planning committee called a 
second meeting with the station man- 
ager, this time to learn the details and 
duties of the various positions that 
needed to be filled. These offices in- 
cluding general manager, program di- 
rector, news editor, sports director, 
continuity editor, music librarian, 
traffic manager, announcers, chief en- 
gineer, assistants for the control room, 
transmitting tower, and office, sales 
manager, office manager, receptionist, 
bookkeeper, secretary, typists, and 
publicity director. In addition, the 
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council organized a survey committee 
and a coordinating committee. 

The broadcast day, consisting of 
17% continuous hours on the air, was 
broken down into four divisions or 
shifts. This was done both to facilitate 
the handling of so extensive a broad- 
cast and to enable more students to 
take part. For example, the news 
editor had under him a different as- 
sistant editor for each of the four 
shifts; a different general announcer 
handled each of the four shifts, etc. 
In addition to the general announcers, 
other announcers handled the local 
and world news, music, farm news. 
etc., within each shift. 

After the whole set-up had been 
studied, a list was prepared of the 
different offices and jobs. This list 
was advertised about the school, and 
students were asked to sign up for the 
job that interested them most. 


Personnel 


The student council voted to have 
co-managers in general charge of the 
entire project. One of the co-man- 
agers was elected from its own body ; 
the council president, a very capable 
leader, served as the other co-man- 
ager. They met with the planning 
committee and the council adviser to 
select people from the lists for the 
key offices. The people chosen were 
asked to meet with the original group 
to help fill other openings with capable 
students. 

As the work progressed, the group 
decided to give students in certain 
classes priority on certain positions. 
Thus the physics department supplied 
most of the operators and technicians ; 
the journalism class, the script-writers 
and news-gatherers ; the business ed- 
ucation department, the typists, re- 
ceptionists, etc. 

The announcers were selected with 
special care from the school as a 
whole, for upon their shoulders rested 
much of the responsibility for success 
of the venture. A head announcer was 
first selected to be in charge of all 
announcing work. Just as for the 
other offices, the students who desired 
to be announcers were asked to sign 
up for the position. 

Each would-be 


announcer was 


given an audition, for which he spoke 
before a microphone in the high school 
central office. The auditioning com- 
mittee met in another room where 
the student’s voice was heard over 
the room speaker. Each student try- 
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ing out was asked to read an article 
clipped from a newspaper, the sen- 
tences of which were somewhat long 
and involved and contained some un- 
familiar words. The philosophy was 
that if a student could read this article 
intelligently and with a _ pleasant 
voice, he should be able to handle 
practiced material with ease. 
The auditioning committee 
sisted of the council adviser, a speech 


con- 





teacher, a business education teacher, 
the co-managers, the head announcer, 
and two students from the student 
council planning committee who had 
had speech and dramatics training. 
As the announcers were presented 
over the inter-communication system, 
they were rated on a _ three-point 
scale (l—good, 2—fair, and 3- 
poor ), and notes were taken concern- 
ing each. 





New Horizons in Teaching 


|-aestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





QUICK PICTURE-METHOD now makes it all 
so clear and easy for young people to conduct meetings correctly. 





Due to the difficulties that come 
up with each new group of 
youngsters trying to conduct a 
meeting properly, whether you 
are a teacher of the grades or 
of Junior and Senior High 
School you will probably be 
overjoyed to hear about 

this new aid. It is called “Parlia- 
mentary Procedure. How to con- 

duct a meeting: a pictorial pre- 
sentation of Roberts Rules of Order.” 
This simple, direct way of speedily 
cracking a rather hard old chestnut 
is one of the latest tell-it-with-pictures 
projects of the Creative Graphics 
Department of the University of Den- 
ver, worked out in cooperation with 
the School of Speech. 


This is a beautiful print job with excel- 
lent typography, a handy 8-page ac- 
cordion-folded pamphlet, 84x11 in. 
One of the innovations which makes 
everything so clear and easily grasped 
is the use of two different colored inks. 
For example, the Chairman and Sec- 
retary and what they do and say 
are always in blue ink. Those who 
attend the meeting and what 
they do and say (make motions, 
vote, etc.) are always in brown ink. 
The subjects taken up are: Order of 
Business, Handling of Main Motions, 
Amendments, Change Motions, Rules 
for Handling of Motions 
(Nominations, etc.), The 
Chairman, The Secretary, 
Writing the Minutes. 


IF FURTHUR INTERESTED—the pamphlet, “PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE”, 
described above, is 50¢. But to teachers now at 25¢, in classroom quantity 
if at least 25 in one order. Just write directly to the UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


PRESS, Denver 10, Colorado. 


Home from school—marking papers, reading 


or just catching up with odds and ends, 


enjoy the fine little lift you get from the pleasant 


chewing and tasty, long-lasting flavor of 
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delicious WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM. Try it. 
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The students who ranked highest in 
this test were then sent to the radio 
station, where they were given an 
“on-the-job” audition. This screened 
the aspirants down to the “number 
that could be used. It was of inter- 
est that all classes, except the fresh- 
men, were represented among the an- 
nouncers finally selected. 

As the next step, the general 
managers met with the officers under 
them to select all the people that 
would be needed in that office for 
each shift during the day. After this 
was done, the general managers began 


meeting with these groups during the 
noon hours, a different group each 
day. Thus each group learned the 
duties expected of it, and each began 
to work out solutions to its own prob- 
lems. 

For example, the publicity director 
wrote articles concerning the project 
that appeared in newspapers, both 
locally and in other towns. She wrote 
letters to various people about the 
state—the governor, university presi- 
dents, county superintendents of 
schools, PTA presidents — inviting 
them to comment on the project and 








his candidacy. 


State aid for schools has been in- 
creased from $31,380,000 in 1941 to 
$100,419,000 in 1950. 


Our veterans have enjoyed real edu- 
cational opportunities through a care- 
fully supervised training program which 
has won wide recognition. 


Teaching materials and methods have 
been enriched and improved through a 
cooperative Audio-Visual Education pro- 
gram. 


Illinois schools, from the kindergarten 
through the college, are now engaged 





VERNON L. NICKELL’S thirty-six years’ experience as a 
teacher and administrator in rural, village and city schools and eight 
years as superintendent of public instruction merits your support of 


A few of the accomplishments for education in Illinois under his 
leadership in cooperation with other groups: 


He is your guarantee of increased educational opportunities for all 
the children of Illinois. 


Elect —VERNON L. NICKELL — Mov. 7th 


ON HIS PERFORMANCE 
AND HIS PLEDGE, 


Elect 
VERNON L. NICKELL 


Republican Candidate 
for 


SUPERINTENDENT OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


in a positive and aggressive program for 
the conservation of natural resources. 


The Illinois program for the Educa- 
tion of Exceptional Children holds first 
place in the nation. Benefits of this 
program have been extended to 55,000 
children, a large majority of whom were 
formerly overlooked. 


Instruction in health, physical fitness, 
and safety has become a basic part of 
the educational program in every Illinois 
school. 
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at the same time promising that as 
many of their replies as possible would 
be worked into a program to be 
presented over the air. 

The survey committee organized 
several subcommittees ; in one of these 
students were scheduled to be at a 
radio from sign-on to sign-off time 
keeping account of the number of 
times that the school name was men- 
tioned (Average of nine times every 
half hour). 


‘Hooper Rating’ 


Another subcommittee prepared a 
“Hooper Rating” by stationing mem- 
bers of the committee at a number of 
telephones. At an agreed time, each 
began telephoning to people in his 
assigned section of the telephone book. 
This permitted them to put through 
a hundred calls or more per 15- 
minute program. (According to this 
survey, 60 percent of the people who 
had their radios on were tuned to 
WJBC.) 

The survey committee also distrib- 
uted sheets to the student body on 
which could be itemized constructive 
criticisms of all programs to which 
they had listened. The day after the 
broadcast, the committee had each stu- 
dent fill out a questionnaire. 

A short time was devoted at one 
of the regular faculty meetings to 
present the idea of Radio Day. The 
teachers were invited to discuss the 
idea with their students and, if they 
desired, submit a request for time to 
present a program from their depart- 
ments. 

The response was very fine, time 
being requested by the science, music, 
industrial arts, business education, 
English, journalism, social studies, 
drivers training, and the agriculture 
departments. Other departments were 
represented indirectly; for example, 
the broadcast of a basketball game, in 
which a student handled all the com- 
mentary, represented the athletics de- 
partment. 

Each department organized its own 
group of script writers, speakers, etc., 
and handled its own practice periods. 
It was stressed that these programs 
should be well-planned and interesting 
so that listeners would want to keep 
their dials tuned to the station. 

All programs were given timely 
names in order that they could be 
previously announced and advertised. 
The station gave the students the priv- 


| ilege of retaining or of replacing 
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xany of its own and network pro- 
grams. This meant a great deal of 
thought and discussion on the part 
of the council officers: Would the 
listener prefer the regular program or 
one prepared by a school group? 
Which school group should present a 
program at that particular hour? 

In presenting certain programs dur- 
ing the day, as the religious program, 
“Chapel of the Air,” the student in 
charge invited in a guest minister, and 
organized “live” vocal numbers from 
the school chorus rather than the usual 
transcriptions. As it was not feasible 
to take the entire band to the station 
to present their program, arrange- 
ments were worked out with the sta- 
tion to have engineers and a tape re- 
corder sent out to the school to re- 
cord the program. The biggest dif- 
ficulty was poor acoustics. A record- 
ing was also made of the schoo! song 
which was to be used as the theme 
song for the day. 

One of our students appeared on a 
children’s program sponsored by the 
station, and talked extemporaneously 
with the regular station announcer. 
He handled his part very well. 
Birthday letters, written by younger 
brothers and sisters of the high school 
students, were also read on this pro- 
gram. 


Schedule Changes 


The program committee planned to 
broadcast a basketball game (men- 
tioned previously) that was being 
played by another high schol in town. 
Arrangements had just been com- 
pleted, when it was learned that the 
President of the United States was 
scheduled to present an address on 
national hookup at the same time the 
game was to be played. The commit- 
tee wanted to include the President’s 
speech, so after considerable discus- 
sion it was decided to make a tape 
recording of the game and to play 
this back after the speech. The game 
was sponsored by a local merchant. 

As a part of another program spon- 
sored by the station, listeners were 
invited to write in suggestions on how 
they would improve the local com- 
munity. Some of the students’ par- 
ents wrote in letters, two of which 
were selected by the station to be 
read on Radio Day. The writers also 
received prizes for the best letters sub- 





sions. The announcers met during 
noon hours and took turns reading 
clipping from newspapers. Each was 
given constructive criticism on his 
delivery, voice sound, etc., by the 
others. Each was advised to practice 
alone on the type of material for 
which he would be responsible. The 
station invited all students who were 
to participate in the radio broadcast 
to visit the station whenever they 
could and to be present when their 
type of program was being broadcast. 

As the compilation of the script for 


each shift neared completion, complete 
rehearsals were held at night meet- 
ings. Passages that were too short 
were lengthened, those that were too 
long were shortened, subject matter 
was edited, etc. A public address sys 
tem, borrowed from the music de- 
partment, enabled the students who 
were to appear over the air to read 
their material into a microphone. The 
reading was done in one room and was 
broadcast into the adjoining room 
where the other people in that shift 
(Continued on page 71) 
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THE WINSTON DICTIONARY 


bn Edition fer Every School Need 


These Dictionaries carry on the Winston tradition of a clear, simpli- 
fied and easily understood definition for every entry. 


FOR SCHOOLS 


1950 Edition—for intermediate and junior high school pupils. One 
word list, including 46,000 terms defined. 


ADVANCED EDITION 


For both junior and senior high school students and teachers desk 
use. 100,000 terms defined. 


COLLEGE EDITION 


For colleges, high schools and teachers desk use. 100,000 terms defined. 


VOCABULARY BUILDING 


A World of Words—Text-Workbook, Grades VI-IX. Using the Dic- 
tionary— Workbook for use with Dictionary for Schools. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Philadelphia 7, Atlanta 3, CHICAGO 16, Dallas 1, Los Angeles 15 





PAUL B. HARRIS, 
1009 N. Walnut St., Normal, Illinois. 


ILLINOIS SAM HERRELL, 

REPRESENTATIVES: 317 S. Fourth Ave., Maywood, Illinois. 
BURNELL OESTERLE, 

424 W. Washington, Marengo, Illinois. 





SIU Extends Program 
For Teacher Training 


Southern Illinois University has inaugu- 
rated an improved program of teacher 
training whereby student teachers are 
given actual teaching experience under 
close supervision of experienced teachers, 
according to Dr. Charles D. Neal, director 
of teacher training. 

Under the revised program, the student 
teacher will receive 12 quarter hours credit 
after spending four to five hours each day 
for 12 weeks in supervised teaching in 
the University School or an off-campus 
cooperating school. Elementary student 
teachers will teach all the classes in one 
grade; secondary teachers will be in 
charge of one study period and teach 
three or four classes in addition to becom- 
ing acquainted with extra-class activities. 

A second plan provides that both ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers spend the 
entire day living and working in the com- 
munity. In addition to teaching duties, 
each student teacher attends all faculty 
meetings and all evening activities carried 
on in the school. Sixteen quarter hours 
credit will be given for this program. 

Dr. Neal said that the public school 
administrators with whom he has talked 
are in favor of the revised program, 
especially the 16-quarter-hour plan, under 
which the student teacher spends his entire 
time in the community. 
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RADIO DAY 


(Continued from page 69) 


were assembled. These people lis- 
tened and gave constructive criticisms 
as they awaited their turn to speak. 
A large clock was hung up in front 
of the microphone to help the student 
learn to keep “one eye on the clock” 
as he read. 

The co-managers prepared a sum- 
mary of the day’s activities which was 
presented just before sign-off time. 
At the close of the summary, the 
council adviser extended his apprecia- 
tion for the excellent cooperation from 
the management of the station, the 
faculty of the high school, the stu- 
dents, and the many others who had 
taken part. The student announcer 
then “presented the station” back to 
the management for the final sign-off. 


Advertising 

The management of the station 
gave the students the privilege of 
selling some advertising to local busi- 
ness establishments, the proceeds of 
which were to be given to the council. 
The sales manager held several inter- 
views with the station management 
to determine what commercials had 
already been sold by the station, which 
ones were likely to be sold by them, 
when during the day various commer- 
cials would come, etc. The sales 
manager also prepared a sales contract 
which turned out to be a fairly de- 
tailed statement giving contract num- 
ber, project name and date, an ex- 
planation of what the project was 
about, value of the undertaking, how 
the money was to be used, prices and 
times for various lengths of advertise- 
ments. 

The contract also stated that the 
students were not soliciting donations, 
but looked upon the matter as a 
business proposition; if the business 
concern was not entirely satisfied with 
the way the ad was presented, there 
would be no charge. Finally, there 
was space on the contract for the 
businessman to write in the com- 
mercial as he wanted it read. 

Some of the businesses who pur- 
chased time wrote their own adver- 
tisements, others gave the student 
lacts about the concern and its prod- 
ucts and let them write the advertise- 
ments. Everyone soon found that the 
Writing of commercials was not as 
easy as was first thought since the 
ad must contain “punch,” be easily re- 
membered, etc. All of the commer- 
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cials given the council were sold, and 
the customers were pleased with the 
way they were handled. 

The station obtained permission 
from its regular advertisers for stu- 
dents to handle their announcements 
and commercials. Approval from 
these businessmen was unanimous, for 
the value from an advertising stand- 
point was evident. The station had 
already contracted to run two beer 
advertisements; these the 
voted not to handle. The station sup- 
plied its own regular announcers for 


council 
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The New AMPRO Stjdut 


16 MM SOUND PROJECTOR 


Us a Teachers Dnoam Come True! 





these commercials. Ideally, in the 
opinion of the author, these should 
not be carried on a school radio day. 

All the while programs were being 
prepared and practiced and adver- 
tising was being sold, the program 
director and traffic manager were 
busily preparing a broadcast-day log. 
The station sent a sample log of one of 
its typical broadcast days on which 
was listed the local and network pro- 
grams, times for and 
other data. This log was carefully 
studied and several interviews were 
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NEVER BEFORE SO MANY QUALITY FEATURES 
IN A PRECISION 16mm PROJECTOR PRICED SO LOW! 
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thread! Easy to operate! Truly everything 
a teacher ever dreamed of in a projector 
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The amazing Stylist shows silent films 
or “talkies.”’ Pictures are crystal-clear— 
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You'll discover that students /earn more 
faster — remember it longer —and enjoy 
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held with the station manager pre- 
paratory to setting up our own log. 

Since all of our student announcers 
were beginners, we needed to know 
exactly when each program began and 
ended, and the exact length of time 
between programs (% or one minute). 
During this time-interval between pro- 
grams the station identification (“This 
is radio station NCHS, Normal Com- 
munity High School, broadcasting for 
today only, through the facilities of 
WJBC AM-FM, Bloomington-Nor- 
mal,” or a variation of this) was 
given, and either a commercial for the 
station or for the school, or a “plug” 
for the school was read. 


Plugs 


To illustrate, here is one of the half- 
minute “plugs” that was used follow- 
ing the station indentification: “This 
begins the third division of our broad- 
cast day. This is your new an- 
nouncer (student’s name), asking you 
to stay tuned to this station for the 
science program at 3 this afternoon. 
Don’t miss the NCHS band and 
chorus at 8 tonight when they will 
bring you a half-hour of selected 
music. The temperature in the twin 
cities is — degrees, and the time is 
now —.” 

These station breaks were timed so 
that when the student announced 
“the time is now —,” it was also the 
exact time to begin the next program. 
Only once during the day did the care- 
fully planned timing deviate from the 


schedule; that was when President 
Truman’s network broadcast ended 
several minutes beyond the time we 
had thought it was to end. 

One thing that was soon learned 
by all was that one must expect many 
changes in his plans right up until 
the time his material is to be presented 
over the air. Some network programs 
were changed almost at the last 
minute; some businessmen found it 
necessary to cancel their advertise- 
ment for certain products, and to re- 
vise others to keep up with changes 
in the business world. Copies of the 
first log were given to all who had 
some part in the broadcast activities 
to help guide them in making their 
own plans. However, most of the 
actual work and planning was done 
on a work sheet. 

New work sheets were made as fast 
as the old ones became unintelligible 
from cancellations, changes, erasures, 
smudges, etc. A special form was 
prepared which was given to each 
group presenting a program. This 
form stated the exact time that that 
group was to go on the air and when 
its program was to end. It also con- 
tained a list of suggestions, as, 
“Everything you plan to say over 
the air should be prepared in advance 
and put down in writing.” 

As the time of the broadcast drew 
nearer a final log was prepared. This 
gave the beginning and ending time 
for every program, paid commercial, 
school plug, major shift or division 


| 


into which the day had been divided, 
and al! announcers’ names. This final 
log was mimeographed and copies 
given to students, teachers, the station, 
and a few interested people. 

It is suggested that ‘his final log 
be more widely distributed; perhaps 
copies could be mailed to parents and 
patrons, others posted in downtown 
stores, and, as much as possible be 
printed in the local newspaper. The 
log should contain a note that it is 
subject to change. Four changes of 
time occurred on our log on the broad- 
cast day. 

Each department of the school pre- 
pared a list of the students who would 
participate in its program, and a 
similar list was prepared for all other 
students who had some part in the 
day’s program but who were not con- 
nected with a certain department. 
From this the school office compiled 
a master absence list. Thus teachers 
in each class during the day could 
easily determine which students were 
excused and which were absent from 
school. This discouraged skipping on 
the part of the usual few. 


Transportation 


One of the school buses was used to 
transport students to and from the 
radio station. A detailed schedule 
was worked out listing times the 
bus would leave from the school and 
from the station. Nearly a hundred 
(96) students were transported be- 
tween 9 a.m. and 3:30 p.m. alone. 

The school’s inter-room commun- 
ication gave all students in the school 
a chance to hear programs that were 
being broadcast by their classmates at 
the downtown radio station. A co- 
ordinating committee was organized 
to interview each teacher and find 
out what programs he wanted broad- 
cast to his room during the school 
day. A master chart was then made 
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A local photography shop spon- I 
sored a community amateur photog- proj 
raphy contest in connection with the stati 
Radio Day broadcast. Anyone inter- oper 
ested could obtain a press card from ing 
the shop and take snaps of groups in worl 
action in the studio. Prizes were of- of th 
fered for the best pictures taken. Film, ect a 
cameras, and an operator to photo- stud 
graph every group or individual who nece 
performed in some capacity at the ings 


Do numbers, the number system, and 
the fundamental processes make 
sense to your boys and girls? They 
will if you use the primary arithmetic 
program that puts meaning into 
numbers... 
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station were also furnished by the 
photography shop. Students were 
able ‘ater to purchase copies of any 
print that interested them. 


Values 


These are a few of the outcomes 
or values that we feel accrued through 
this Radio Day: 

1. Radio Day was a fine way to build 
a worthwhile public relations program 
for the school. Radio is one of the most 
powerful means of communication that is 
available to all. 

2. The project gave a large number of 
students an opportunity to work together 
as a member of a team. 

3. Much practical application in the 
use of English grammar resulted through 
the writing of scripts. This was evident 
in the arguments that were heard con- 
cerning some of the intricacies of sentence 
structure. 

4. The project gave many students voca- 
tional guidance in the selection of a 
possible career. 

5. Radio Day presented an opportunity 
for many students to receive recognition 
—for dependability, responsibility, punctu- 
ality, etc. At the same time, those lack- 
ing in these traits are soon recognized. 

6. The project gave our students an op- 
portunity to receive first-hand acquaint- 
ance with the operation of a radio sta- 
tion. 

7. Radio Day work gave business edu- 
cation students a practical application of 
business principles—typing radio material 
at school and at the station, selling com- 
mercials, keeping records, collecting ad- 
vertising money, working as receptionist, 
etc. 

8. The project was an excellent outlet 
for students of speech and music to try 
out their abilities. 

9. The money left after deduction of ex- 
penses was ,laced in a special account t« 
begin a fund for the construction of a 
concession and picnic building on the 
campus. 

10. The project was an excellent outlet 
for one of the basic desires of youth— 
new experience. Meeting deadlines to the 
second was an experience that was new 
to most. (For example, our students 
handled very well the “. . . and now here 
isa word from our sponsor” that appears 
in the middle of many network programs. 
The announcer must finish his comments 
before the network program is continued 
to make perfect continuity. ) 

I should like to recommend this 
project to other schools—if the local 
station is willing to cheerfully co- 
operate, if the school sponsor is will- 
ing to assume the huge amount of 
work the project entails, if the faculty 
of the school is interested in the proj- 
ect and willing to take part, and if the 
students are willing to devote the time 
necessary for daily committee meet- 
ings and many practices. 
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WHAT DO YOU NEED? 


READERS? .. . 
See the NEW “BOND” BASIC READERS 

The Developmental Reading Series, by Guy L. Bond, et al. 
Grades 1 through 6. A Completely New Basic Reading Program. 
Successfully teaches reading. Beautifully illustrated. 


WORKBOOKS? .. . 

Phonics—PHONICS WE USE, Books A-B-C-D-E. Gr. 1 through 6. 

~ A Complete Phonics Program — today more widely used than 
any other Phonics program. 

Arithmetic Readiness—NUMBERS FOR YOU, Bks. A-B, Gr. 1-2. 
A Complete Readiness Program in Arithmetic. Attractively illus- 
trated in color. 

Arithmetie—NUMBER PRACTICE FOR YOU, Gr. 3 through 8. 
Streamlined practice books. For use with any arithmetics. Mini- 
mum teacher direction; maximum pupil help; minimum cost. 

Spelling—MY WORD BOOK, Grade 1. Completely new. Unique. 
Combines spelling readiness and handwriting. Also, MY WORD 
BOOKS, grades 2 through 8. New Spelling Workbook—Texts. 
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Swank’s unequalled variety of over 2500 outstanding motion picture 
titles—all I'sted in one catalog—will enable you to pick out, in a NEW SPECIAL 
convenient one-stop service, just the right films for every occasion or SCHOOL 
use . . . educational . . . training . . . world events . . . travel .. . OFFER! 
features . . . comedies, etc. 

The finest and latest in projectors and movie equipment (rental or 
sale), repair and servicing, plus free programming assistance from 
an experienced staff . . . are just a few of the many facilities and 
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Swank—send for your free catalog today! 


614 WN. SKINKER BLVD. 
SAINT LOUIS 5, MO. 
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IEA Leaders Hold Conference, Study Problems 


More than 200 IEA leaders got down 
to brass tacks and gave the governing 
committees some specific recommenda- 
tions pertaining to legislation and public 
and professional relations at the second 
annual IEA Leaders Conference at IIli- 
nois State Normal University Sept. 8, 9, 
and 10. 

After a session on Friday 
evening at which the legislative and 
public and professional relations pro- 
grams were presented, NEA Legislative 
Chairman R. B. Marston spoke, and a 
group dynamics demonstration was pre- 
sented, the leaders divided into 15 dis- 
cussion groups Saturday, and their find- 
ings were reported at a general meeting 
that evening. 

Also reported were meetings held late 
that afternoon of seven functional groups 

-legislative committee, public relations 
committee, finance committee, Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, Illinois Association of 
Classroom Teachers, administrators, and 
division presidents. 

Discussion sections were on legislative 
aspects of pupil welfare and of teacher 
welfare; school reorganization and ad- 
ministration; taxation and school rev- 
enues; the School Code; public relations 
at local, state, and division levels; coordi- 
nation of lay and professional efforts in 
public relations; public relations media 
and agencies; surveys, campaigns, and 
referenda in public relations; the code of 
ethics, recruitment, selection, and educa- 
tion of teachers; certification standards 
and practices; employment practices and 
working conditions; selection and train- 


general 


PLAY BALL—A game of catch with a basket- 
ball showed how discussions can be demo- 
cratic, autocratic, monopolistic, ‘tete a tete," 
or democratic with audience participation 
during a demonstration by Helen Conover of 
the "Phillips 66° method of group dynamics 
at the IEA Leaders Conference. This “high 
octane method" devised by Don Phillips of 
Michigan State College and featured at the 
NEA conference for classroom teachers at 
Lindenwood College this summer, divides dis- 
cussants into groups of six individuals, with 
each taking part. Miss Conover tried it on 
the 200 IEA leaders, using the question, 
"What public relations project have you 
found most effective this year?" 
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ing of professional leaders; and promot- 
ing professional membership and unity 
in action. 

The leaders were housed in Fell Hall 
on the campus (where meals were 
served), and in nearby homes. Social 
hours were held after the meeting each 
evening. On Friday a group from the 
Sangamon County Rural Youth organiza- 
tion conducted a square-dance session, 
and on Saturday skits pertaining to 
teachers and association work, the scripts 
of which are available for use at divi- 
sion and local meetings, were presented. 
The conference closed with an imple- 
mentation session on Sunday morning. 


Eight Illinoisans Exchange 
With British Teachers 


Eight Illinois teachers are participating 
in the exchange teacher program this year, 
all changing positions with British teach- 
ers. Americans are exchanging with 115 
British and French teachers and seven 
Canadians in the programs sponsored by 
the US Office of Education in cooperation 
with the Department of State. 

Illinoisans participating, and the British 
teachers taking their positions for the 
year, are: Miss Harriet E. Horney of 
Kingman School in Peoria, exchanging 
with Miss Sheila Welsh, Claremont Road 
Junior School, Lancashire; Miss Margaret 
L. Hunter, Englewood High School, Chi- 
cago, with Miss Marie Hampson, City of 
London Girls School, Carmelite Street, 
Victoria Embankment; Miss Esther Lydia 
Johnson, Roosevelt School, Elmhurst, with 
Miss Kathleen Highley, Cedar Avenue 
County Primary School, Upminster, Es- 
sex; Miss Maxine Leiter, Franklin School, 
Peoria, with Miss Mabel Esther Bowles, 
Church Infant’s School, Dereham, Nor- 
folk. 

Miss Mary Katheryn McCulloch, Glid- 
den School, DeKalb, with Miss Barbara 
Strachan, Peterhead Infant School, Peter- 
head, Scotland; Miss Mary Frances Ross, 
Douglas School, Springfield, with Miss 
3eatrice C. Brooker, Risley Avenue Junior 
School, Tottenham, London, N. 17; Cyril 
Sherwood, Lincoln Junior High School, 
Rockford, with Miss Helen C. Bartholo- 
mew, Dawson Park School, Falkirk, Stirl- 
ingshire, Scotland; and Miss Vera Lee 
Sumner, Dunbar School, Madison, with 
Daniel J. T. Jones, Beaufort Street Junior 
School, Beaufort Street, Liverpool 8. 


Southern Develops 
Technical Institute 


Ernest J. Simon, director of the state 
board for vocational education, will serve 
as director of the Technical Institute for 
Vocational Training at Southern Illinois 
University. Southern is developing the 
technical institute to meet the needs of 
those persons who wish training in applied 
arts, but who do not want a college de- 
gree. 
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Robert Christian Moore, 
First Secretary of IEA, 
Dies in September at 80 


Robert C. Moore 


Robert Christian Moore, who was a 
school teacher and superintendent for 23 
years and executive secretary of the IIli- 
nois Education Association for 23 years, 
died at Macoupin Hospital in Carlinville 
Sept. 6, at the age of 80. 

Mr. Moore became the first full-time 
secretary of the then Illinois State Teach- 
ers Association in 1915. He was the entire 
staff, his equipment was a battered, second- 
hand typewriter, and his office, as he liked 
to describe it, was “under his hat.” The 
membership was less than 10,000. 

When he retired in 1938, the association 
had a permanent staff of eight, its present 
two-story building, and 44,000 members 
And the schools in Illinois had made 
great legislative and professional gains 

During his early years Mr. Moore served 
as a teacher in one-room country schools 
(He himself had attended the Little Brick 
School near Carlinville for eight years.) 
as village principal, high school teacher, 
and superintendent of schools. 

In 1906 he was elected Macoupin County 
superintendent of schools, and after eight 
years in that position was the Democratic 
candidate for state superintendent of 
public instruction. Francis G. Blair, who 
defeated him for that post, named Mr 
Moore secretary of the state teachers pen- 
sion fund. He served in that capacity for 
a few months before becoming secretary 
of the ISTA. 

When Mr. Moore retired in 1938, the 
IEA Representative Assembly designated 
him secretary emeritus, and gave him the 
only life membership ever to be awarded 
in the association. 

Surviving are his wife, daughter, and 
two sons. One of the sons, Paul Robert, 
is a teacher in the Chicago Vocational 
School. 
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NEWS 





SUMMER SCHOOL COSTS 
MAY BE DEDUCTIBLE 


A recent opinion by a US circuit court 
of appeals indicates that, in some cases, 
teachers may deduct summer-school ex- 
penses on federal income tax as an ordin- 
ary and necessary business expense. The 
National Education Association research 
division has commented on the ruling as 
follows : 

“This opinion raises that question as to 
which summer-school expenses are de- 
ductible and which ones are not. Clearly 
auy attendance at summer school which 
is required to meet certification standards 
is definitely within the purview of the 
decision, but it is not necessarily limited 
to certification renewals. It seems safe 
to say that expenses of any summer- 
school attendance, or college attendance at 
other times, are deductible when oc- 
casioned by any kind of state or local, 
formal or informal, requirement to con- 
tinue in the position. Just how much more 
extensively the decision may be applied 
cannot be adjudged.” 

The NEA suggests that teachers who 
plan to attend summer school get a 
written statement from the principal, 
superintendent, or school board indicat- 
ing whether or not such attendance is a 
matter of requirement, and keep an 
accurate account of summer-school ex- 
penses to be used in substantiating the de- 
duction. 

Teachers who attended summer school 
within the past three years under a local 
or state requirement, especially if the 
requirement was a part of the certification 


standards, may file claim for refund of . 


the tax paid because of the amount of 
summer-school attendance not deducted. 





State Study Precedes White House Conference 


The Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth, the fifth 
such conference called by the Presidents 
of the United States since 1909, will be 
held in Washington, D. C., in December, 
i950. 

In preparation for this Midcentury Con- 
ference, Governor Adlai E. Stevenson ap- 
pointed a committee of 100 citizens to 
consider how we can develop in children 
the mental, emotional, and spiritual quali- 
ties essential to individual happiness and 
to responsible citizenship and what physi- 
cal, economic, and social conditions are 
deemed necessary to this development. 

Assisting the governor's committee are 
over 150 technical consultants and 56 
statewide organizations, including the 
Illinois Education Association. 

Findings of the Illinois committee will 
grow out of group conferences and an 
analysis of local programs and unmet 
needs in various local communities and 
counties in the state. Conclusions and 
recommendations of local groups will be 
passed on to the state fact-finding com- 
mittee for incorporation in the Illinois 
report to the national conference. 

The content of the unified Illinois re- 
ports will be the basis of possible state 


Northern Begins Dorm 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College 





is to have its first permanent dormitory | 


for men. The prospective date for com- 
pletion is September, 1951. 


The teachers college board approved the | 


sale of bonds for approximately $1,000,000 
to finance the building under the “self- 
liquidating” arrangement which permits 
the college to borrow for buildings and 
use the income for retirement of the debt. 








HOW MANY? 


Illinois Representatives: 


New York Chicago 





For Better Results in Arithmetic 


HOW MUCH? and LET’S FIND OUT 


Sound and charming number books for beginners 

in their first two years of arithmetic. 

BUILDING WITH NUMBERS, Grade 3 

FOLLOW THE SIGNS, Grade 4 

ARTHMETIC TOOL CHEST, Grade 5 

HOW AND WHY OF ARITHMETIC, Grade 6 

ARITHMETIC IN ACTION, Grade 7 

ARITHMETIC AND LIFE, Grade 8 
Superior new work books —stimulating, well-graded, varied. 
THE IROQUOIS GRADED-DIFFICULTY NUMBER CARDS 
All of these valuable aids are designed for use with ‘ 
THE IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS, Enlarged 

by D. H. Patton and W. E. Young 


. or any other leading series of arithmetics. 
IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Vv. Floyd Jones & 8S. J. Lachman, Jr. 
HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


. . « USE TROQUOIS! 


Ine. 


Atlanta Dallas 
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toward 


legislation and local action 
achieving goals agreed upon as desirable 
by the communities and counties. 

The various environmental factors and 
institutions affecting a child’s personality 
to be studied are: family living, schools, 
programs under religious auspices, health 
services, recreation programs and facili 
ties, preventive and correctional agencies 
and programs, and vocational guidance 
and placement 


OUT In THE 





YOU ARE ..... Unless you are 
taking advantage of ALL your I.E.A. 
services. 


Do you carry insurance through the 
HORACE N MUTUAL CASUALTY 
COMPANY ?—or life insurance through 
your I,E.A. sponsored 


HORACE MANN LIFEINSURANCE CO, 


HORACE MANN LIFE is an old line, 
legal reserve, stock company. It 
insures teachers—and ONLY teachers. 


The company was created by your 
I.E.A. to fulfill the needs of LEA. 
members forall forms of life insurance. 


Why not let specialists help you plan 
your insurance program? Horace Mann 
representatives are ready to help you 
with your every insurance problem — 
with no obligation. 


HORACE MANN LIFEINSURANCECO, 


HORACE MANN MUTUAL CASUALTY CO. 
411% East Jefferson — Springfield, Illinois 
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LOE Ten 


and Company 






















Publishes 


new and up-to- 





date texts for ele- 
mentary schools, 
junior and senior 
high school 
grades, and for 


colleges. 


ATH 
and Com any 


1815 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 


Representatives: 
Mr. W. S. Stanton, Urbana 
Mr. Russell Stephens, Paris 


































PICTUREPHONE 


Innumerable school uses. Music, gym, auditorium, 
classroom, cafeteria, playground, dancing, swimming, 
library. Countless records available—many free. High- 
est quality playback record player and public address. 
Designed especially for schools, Clearest tone. 
convenient. Light weight. Plays all records and 16- 
inch transcriptions—33%, 45 and 78 rpm. Ideal class 
gift. Write for complete details. 


O. J. McCLURE TALKING PICTURES 
1117/2 W. Washington Bivd., CHICAGO 7 
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NEWS 





| 
| Art Association Plans Third Annual Conference 





The third annual conference of the 
Illinois Art Education Association will 
be held at the Orlando Hotel in Decatur, 
Nov. 10 and 11. 

Leading art educators from Illinois and 
Missouri and community leaders will 
speak at the general sessions. In response 
to numerous requests, four workshops will 
be conducted. 

Harold A. Schultz, associate professor 
of art education at the University of IIli- 
nois, will speak on “The Status of Art 
Education in Illinois.” Miss Rosemary 
Beymer, director of art, Kansas City, Mo., 
and past president of the Western Arts 
Association, will address the group at 
the opening session; Mrs. Russell H. 
Oplinger, president, Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, will be the guest 
speaker at the luncheon meeting; and 
Everett Saunders, supervisor of art, Wil- 
mette, will act as general coordinator of 
the four conference workshops. 

Miss Norma Riehl, supervisor of art, 
Decatur public schools, is in charge of 
local arrangements. 

Membership in the association is open 
to all teachers and supervisors of art 
on any instruction level, all teachers who 
are interested in the association’s work, 


Three Film Groups 
Choose Illinoisans 

Several Illinoisans were elected to offices 
at the National Audio-Visual Convention 
in Chicago, July 28 through August 2 
Bertha Landers of the Peoria Public 
Library was chosen secretary of the Edu- 
cational Film Library Association and 
Robert Browne, dean of the division of 
university extension at the University of 
Illinois, was elected chairman of the Film 
Council of America Senate. The Midwest 
Forum on Audio-Visual Aids re-elected 
E. C. Waggoner of Elgin president, F. W. 
Nevosad of Chicago Heights vice-presi- 
dent, and Joe Dickman of Chicago sec 
retary-treasurer, 


VA Allows Teachers 
Special GI! Bill Rights 


Veteran-teachers who are working to- 
ward a degree will be given “special con- 
sideration” if they plan to spend their 
summers taking graduate GI Bill training 
after the July 25, 1951, cut-off date, ac- 
cording to a report received by the South- 
ern Illinois University Veterans Admin- 
istration from the VA public information 
service. 

VA’s regulation on the deadline, based 
on the GI Bill, states that veterans dis- 
charged before July 25, 1947, must have 
started training by July 25, 1951, if they 
want to continue afterwards. Those dis- 
charged after July 25, 1947, have four 
years from their discharge date in which 
to begin. . 

After the cut-off date for starting, vet- 
erans will be expected to remain in con- 
tinuous training in order to stay on the 
GI Bill rolls. 


October, 


school administrators, members of com- 
munity groups, and high school or college 
students who are interested in art educa- 
tion. 

Objectives of the association are to 
bring art to all children, to improve the 
quality of teaching and enrich the pro- 
gram, to educate the people in the value 
and need for art training, to work for 
progressive legislation, to aid community 
groups in promoting the development of 
art, to make available information about 
art education, and to encourage capable 
individuals to become teachers of art. 





CKAVOLA 


CLASSROOM 
PROJECT 








Cover a brick snugly with 
heavy white paper. Draw and col- 
or top and sides with “Crayola”, 
pressing down heavily and evenly. 
Use light, bright colors. When fin- 
ished brush all over 
with a dark shade of 
Artista Water Colors 
or Tempera mixed 
with a little water. 
Finish surface with 





shellac. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Illinois are: 
GEORGE FIELDING, JR. 
F. F. VARNAS 
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ENJOYING 
ENGLISH 





A LANGUAGE SERIES 


ENJOYING ENGLISH, Book 7 
ENJOYING ENGLISH, Book 8 
ENJOYING ENGLISH, Book 9 
ENJOYING ENGLISH, Book 10 
ENJOYING ENGLISH, Book 11 
ENJOYING ENGLISH, Book 12 


Teacher's Manuals 


cD 


Represented by FRED B. TYLER 


Publishers of 
the Prose and Poetry Literature Series 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC. 


A Cc VU 




















Glial Collage of Education 


OUR 65th YEAR 
THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR 
TEACHING 


@ Nursery School, Kindergarten, 
Primary and Upper Elementary Grades. 
Children’s demonstration school and obser- 
vation center. On Chicago’s lovely North 
Shore, near lake. Beginning classes as well 
as specially designed courses for teachers 
and college graduates. September, Febru- 


ary, June, and July terms. Write for 
catalog 


K. Richard Johnson, President 
Box 028M, Evanston, Ill. 
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Netherlands Teacher 
Is Guest of IEA 

Miss Alida Maria Van der Rijn of the 
Netherlands will visit in Illinois as a 
guest of the IEA this fall under the 
Overseas Teacher Fund program of the 
NEA. She was to arrive in New York 
Oct. 9, spend a day or two in Washing- 
ton, and then proceed to Springfield. 

Miss Van der Rijn has spent 30 years 
in the teaching profession, 20 of them 
in Amsterdam. She has been a mathe- 
matics teacher and the principal of a 
girls’ high school. 

Having made a study of education of 
girls in other countries, Miss Van der 
Rijn is anxious to visit and observe the 
situation in the United States. Results of 
her studies will be published, and she 
plans to form a new curriculum in the 
girls’ high school in Amsterdam. 


New Faculty at ISNU 


Dr. Murray L. Miller and Vernon L. 
Replogle have been named to the faculty 
of Illinois State Normal University this 
year. 

Dr. Miller, of Montgomery, Ala., has 
been appointed as director of audio-visual 
education. He comes to ISNU from the 
Air University in Montgomery where he 
held the position of director of audio- 
visual aids. This school is affiliated with 
the Army Air Force base at Maxwell 
Field. He has also served on the faculty 
of the Montgomery branch of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. 

Mr. Replogle is assistant professor of 
education and principal of the Metcalf 
Elementary School. He is now completing 
work for his doctorate at the University 
of Illinois and was formerly principal of 
Central School in Wilmette 





Dr. Heise Directs 
Japanese Education 


Dr. Bryan Heise, director of extension 
and of the summer session at Eastern 
Illinois State College, is one of 15 US 
educational leaders spending six months in 
Japan (until March, 1951) as advisers in 
the reform of Japanese educational prac- 
tice under sponsorship of the American 
Military Government. Dr. Heise will help 
with the establishment of extension serv- 
ices in teacher education. During Dr 
Heise’s absence, Dr. Hans Olsen, director 
of rural education at Eastern, will also 
act as director of extension 





WISC Homecoming 


Graduates of the classes of 1925 and 
1940 will hold reunions at the Western 
Illinois State College homecoming sched- 
uled for Oct. 20, 21, and 22. 

Friday night, Oct. 20, the homecom- 
ing play will be presented for alumni at 
8:15, followed by the traditional bonfire. 
The college gridders will meet Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College on the foot- 
ball field at 2:15 p.m. Saturday. Saturday 
night festivities include the annual Carni- 
val Dance in Morgan Gym at 9 p.m 












MILTON BRADLEY CRAYONS 


TRUSTED FRIENDS 
IN NEW DRESS 


, these new Milton Bradley 
CRAYRITE Crayon packages. They 
bring you finer crayons than ever— 
smoother blending, more brilliant. 
And, because they are Milton Bradley 
quality, you will recognize old, trust- 
ed friends in new dress. Available 
in Round and No-Roill, in usual 8, 
16 and 24 color assortments. 






















NOTE: ir you have not already received 
your copy, write today for the Miltoa 
Bradley Catalog of Educational Materials. 
Milton Bradley Company, 811 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois. 

























-Ameucan folding Chutrs 
NEW IMPROVED DESIGN 





DURABLE—strong steel frame 
SAFE—can’t tip, pinch, snag 
COMFORTABLE—extra-wide \ 
and extra-deep seats, backs 
FOLD QUICKLY, quietly, snugly / 
THREE SEAT STYLES—formed / 
steel ; formed plywood ; 4 
imitation-leather upholstered 
Write Dept. 158 C 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
World’s Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 





























®) “The Supreme Authority” 


WEBSTER'S 










DICTIONARY 
Sneond Editim / Classroom 
; and Library 


Encyclopedic: information on 
every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
in 25 years. 

Econon:ical: the acquisition of 
Webster’s New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in supplementary 

reference books. It is truly 

“the foundation book 

of education.’ 







w, ° 
wsenioeS 
















Compiled by the 
famous Merriam- 
Webster editorial 
staff; the product “— 
of over a century of © 
dictionary -making 
experience, 


Write for Booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 

















N i FOR HIGH SCHOOL CLASSES 
IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


a ution of Meter Vehicles to Enductey. Farm, 
ual, 6 wall charts, student leaflets 
aplatning. the growth and inter- ~~ “wee of 
industries and the effect on our nattonal life 
Send for free teacher's ki 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
a department of The Byron G. Moon Company, inc. 
Demonstration Center, MoonCrest, Troy, New York 


PESTALOZZI FROEB 
TEACHERS -COLLE 
Primary + Kindergarten+ Nursery School 
SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
10 weeks—6 weeks—4 weeks—2 weeks 
Write For Summer Bulletin 
410 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 


TEACH IN CHICAGO] 


For information write 


Board of Examiners 
228 N. LaSalle St. 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


and 
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Free brochure, 

“We Can Publish Your Book “ 
tells how we have published 
ever 300 new authors. 

Write for free copy. 


EXPOSITION PRESS, Dept. 1£-10 
251 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 fo $300 BY MAIL 
Quick! -Easy!-Private! 


] If you need money—any amount from $50 to $300—cut 
out and mail this ad for complete details of confidential 

] BORROW BY MAIL plan. 0 co-signers, no endorsers. 
Completely private. School board, merchants, friends 
will not know you are applying for a loan. Make the 
loan in the privacy of your own home BY MAIL on 
your signature only . . . Repay in convenient monthly 
installments—not necessary to pay on  Drtncipes during 

| summer vacation if your salary stops! . . . Full details 
maiied in plain envelope. Cut out ae mail this ad today! 


STATE FINAN N- 
| STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. |N-134 


your 
Book 
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Look, HEAR, 10/// 


By Dorothea Pellett 


Director of Visual Education 


16mm sound, black-and-white, “‘class- 

and may be secured from local dis- 
you are unable to locate, 
Pellett 


Films are 
room-tested, ’ 
tributors. For those 
send a note to Mrs 


Lewis and Clark (18 minutes, Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films)—Students are 
amazed that we don’t take tickets for this 
film, the best “Western” they’ve seen. 
There’s good characterization of Jeffer- 


son, his far-sighted enthusiasm and way 


| of inspiring young Meriwether Lewis and 


red-headed Billy Clark, his sincere con- 


| cern for the band of 37 he sent to pry the 


lid off the wilderness. The film shows the 
incredible, to us, lack of communication 
less than 150 years ago in the territory 
they mapped with hardship and courage. 
It shows, too, the spirit of the leaders as 
co-commanders (although one was captain, 
who unveiled America’s 


one lieutenant) 

destiny as neither could have done alone. 
Besides this and the fact that it’s all 
true, it’s a right racy story, one of the 


series of biographical sketches which his- 


| tory and literature classes like. 


The People Next Door (16 minutes, 
British Information Services)—Drama- 
tizes the value of understanding other 
ways of life through travels of the common 
people to neighboring countries. Suggests 
resulting goodwill of all the peoples will 
unite nations in peace. Interests high 
school and adult groups. Filmed in Europe. 


Teeth Are To Keep (10 minutes, color, 
National Film Board of Canada)—Four 
dental health rules find new interest and 
charm shown by animated cutout figures 
in a lively story typical of family episodes. 
Shows the special work of the front and 
back teeth, how a tooth decays, why it’s 
important to keep the rules, what to do 
at a picnic without a toothbrush. The 
youngest ones who especially enjoyed 
“Stanley Takes a Trip” (on nutrition, by 
the same producers) will be delighted 
again and will remember to use the rules. 


Bicycle Safety (10 minutes, Young 
America Films)—Right riding practices, 
how to care for your bike, and a caution 
to be always alert are pictured for all 
cyclists. A “What’s Wrong With This 
Picture” summary gives audience par- 
ticipation and ideas to make bicycling both 
fun and safe. National Safety Council and 
Bircycle Institute approved. 


Miss Dunning Goes To Town (25 
minutes, color, Apex released through As- 
sociation Films)—Personalized hair styl- 
ing as a part of good grooming is em- 
phasized in this story of a teen-aged girl 
beginning a dress designer’s career when 
the shy, wallflower makes the most of 
her personality, preparation, and appear- 
ance. Drawings show hair structure and 
how Toni wave lotion affects it. Teen- 
agers and adults will eye and aye the 
attractive costumes, too 
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Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


Modern France: The Land and the 
People (10 minutes, color also, Coronet 
Films)—Influence of geography on the 
work and ways of the people is expertly 
dramatized as map locations intersperse 
actual scenes of activity in various regions 
Interdependence of cities and farms, of 
riverways and seas, of the French people 
and their neighbors are pictured for upper 
elementary and high school classes, as was 
done in a similar film on Spain. 


Lubricating Oil’s Amazing Molecules 
(23 minutes, color, Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana)—Our little hero is a 
molecule, in cartoon-animation, shown 
from crude to carefully refined stages. 
Live shots of the drill rigs, refineries, 
and research laboratories picture the inside 
story of the oil industry, and show proc- 
esses, by-products, and the interdependence 
of labor and consumer. Interesting and 
entertaining for classes in social studies, 
science, vocational information, as well 
as for adults. Related films: “Gasoline’s 
Amazing Molecules,” “Oil and Men.” 
(Free loan may be arranged through Film 
Library Department, Standard Oil Com- 
pany, 910 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 80, Illinois.) 


Mathematics Teachers 
Will Meet in Chicago 


The department of education sd the 
laboratory school of the University of 
Chicago will serve as hosts to the Illinois 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics at 
its second annual conference on the uni- 
versity campus Oct. 14. 

Dr. H. VanEngen of Iowa State Teach- 
ers College will address the elementar 
section on “How to Teach for Meaning in 
Arithmetic,” and Dr. F. G. Lankford of 
the University of Virginia will speak to 
the secondary group on “Extension of the 


General Mathematics Offering in High 
School.” 
There will be discussion groups for 


teachers at all four levels of instruction 
—elementary, junior high, senior high, and 
college—after which Dr. VanEngen and 
Dr. Lankford will be members of a 
panel to discuss questions and problems 
selected by each discussion group. 


AEW Theme 


$ : 
The theme for the 30th observance ol! 
AEW Week is “Government Of, By, and 


For the People.” Daily topics are a 
follows: Sunday, Moral and _ Spiritual 
Values; Monday, Responsibilities of the 


Citizen; Tuesday, Meaning of the Ballot; 
Wednesday, Urgent School Needs ; Thurs- 
day, Opportunity for All; Friday, Home 
School-Community Teamwork ; and Satur- 
day, Freedom’s Heritage. 
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For Teachers 


Subject Index to Books for Intermediate Grades. 
Compiled by Eloise Rue. American Library As- 
sociation. Chicago. Cloth. 493 pages. Price, $6. 

Valuable for use in the planning of units of 
study because it reveals so readily material avail- 
able on thousands of subjects. 

How Science Teachers Use Business-Sponsored 
Teaching Aids. National Science Teachers Associ- 
ation, NEA. Paper. 36 pages. Price, $1. 


English 


Holt English Language Series, by Chase, Olson, 
and Huseley. Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 257 
Fourth Avenue, New York. Cloth. Junior Book 
I (grade 7), 136 pages. Price, $1.96. Junior Book 
II (grade 8), 144 pages. Price, $2.04. 

The series will soon cover grades 7 through 12. 
An effort to teach language usage in a realistic 
environment and show the student that it is im- 
portant. 

English in Action, fifth edition, by Tressler. 
D. C. Heath and Company. Courses I and II. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 498 pages each. Price, $2.12 
each. Courses III and IV. Cloth. Illustrated. 498 
pages each. Price, $2.20 each. 

Senior high school books. Give solid training in 
reading, listening, and thinking as well as a 
stimulus to the use of correct, lively, appropriate 
English in speaking and writing. 

English For Today, by Gray and Hach. J. B. 
Lippincott Company. Cloth. Illustrated. About 
560 pages each. Price, Grade 9, $2; Grade 10, 
$2.08; Grade 11, $2.16; and Grade 12, $2.24. 

Four books for grades 9, 10, 11, and 12. This 
series uses an approach through techniques of 
communication. Materials have been assembled on 
the basis of accepted trends and extensive surveys 
of what teachers want. 


English Is Our Language Series. D. C. Heath 
and Company. Guide for Teaching Grades 1 and 
2, Ruth G. Strickland. Cloth. 68 pages. Price, 
$1.60. Books 3, 4, 5, and 6, Sterling, Lindahl, 
and Koch. Book 3. Cloth. 274 pages. Lilus- 
trated. Price, $1.48. Book 4. Cloth. 306 pages. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.60. Book 5. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 318 pages. Price, $1.68. Book 6. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 336 pages. Price, $1.76. My Study- 
book for books 3, 4, 5, and 6. Paper. 124 pages 
each. Illustrated. Price, 56 cents each. Guide for 
Teaching books 3, 4, 5, and 6. Paper. About 150 
pages each. Price, 60 cents each. 

A functional, balanced, comprehensive, creative, 
and enriching English series. 


Guidance 


Teacher Counseling, by Dugald S. Arbuckle. 
Addison-Wesley Press, Inc., Cambridge 42, Mass. 
Cloth. 178 pages. Price, $3.50. 

Written for parents and teachers. Points out 
traits of the traditional teacher and of the newer 
concept. Contains numerous verbatim reports of 
counseling sessions. 


Psychology, Its Principles and Applications, by 
T. L. Engle. World Book Company. Cloth. 628 
pages. Illustrated. Price, $3.08. 

Planned for high schools and junior colleges. 
After basic information has been presented, takes 
up ways of applying psychology to problems of 
study and reading, to problems of society and the 
individual. 

Parents Responsibility in Character Develop- 
ment. The Palmer Foundation, P. O. Box 621, 
Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 109 pages. Paper. 50 cents. 
Cloth, $1.10. 

Suggested material to help parents of young 
children who want, but who do not always know 
how to meet wisely the psychological needs of 
their children. 

Personality and Etiquette, by Lillian N. Reid. 
D. C. Heath and Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
296 pages. Price, $2. 

Practical, entertaining, and written from the 
students’ point of view, this book will smooth the 
way for boys and girls in school and afterward. 


Enjoying Leisure Time, by William C. Mennin- 


ger, M.D. Science Research Associates, Inc. 
Paper. 48 pages. Illustrated. Price, 60 cents 
single copy. 


Discusses how to organize time, how to get the 
most from it, how to plan recreation to meet indi- 
vidual needs, starting a hobby, and hobbies as a 
Source of emotional security. 

Your Child’s Leisure Time, by Mildred Celia 
etton. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
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Publishers listed in last column.) 


Columbia University. Paper. 52 pages. Illus- 
trated. 

Parent-Teacher Series 

Scholarships, Fellowships, and Loans, by S. 


Norman Feingold. Bellman Publishing Company, 
83 Newbury Street, Boston 16. 

A directory for use in connection with guidance 
activities wherever general counseling work is con- 
ducted and for individual reference purposes, li- 
braries, social agencies, parent-teacher associations, 
and many other groups concerned with the educa- 
tion of young people. 

Answering Children’s Questions, by Ruth Cun- 
ningham. Parent-Teacher Series. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Paper. 52 pages. Illustrated 


Industrial Arts 


Industrial Arts Woodworking, by John L. 
Feirer. Chas. A. Bennett Company, Inc., 237 
North Monroe Street, Peoria 3. Cloth. 295 pages. 
Illustrated. Price, $2.60. 

Organized to meet the needs of students at all 
levels of the junior and senior high school. 


Music 
Way Up On Old Smoky, by Elie Siegmeister 
and Rufus A. Wheeler. Ginn and Company. Cloth. 
106 pages. Price, $1.40. 
Thirty-nine spirited and colorful American songs 
arranged for teen-age girls. 


Singing and Rhyming, by Pitts, Glenn, and 
Watters. Ginn and Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
190 pages. Price, $1.44. 


For grade three. The developmental approach 


to music education. 


Physical Education 


Methods and Materials in Elementary Physical 
Education, by Jones, Morgan, and Stevens. World 
Book Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 258 pages. 
Price, $3. 

Grades 1 to 6. Supplies both background and 
operational material for the classroom teacher. 


Public Speaking 
How to be a Better Speaker, by Besse Sondel. 
Science Research Associates, Inc. Paper. 47 
pages. Illustrated. Price, 60 cents single copy. 
Life adjustment booklet with instructors’ guide. 


Science 


Atomic Energy and the Physical Sciences. 
United States Atomic Energy Commission. Paper. 
228 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

Report of the Atomic Energy Commission on 
the three years of its stewardship over the na- 
tion’s atomic energy enterprise. 

4-H Electric Program Demonstration Hand- 
book. Technical Press Service, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, 306 Fourth Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pennsylvania. Paper. 32 pages. 

A check list of things that should be considered 
in planning an electrical demonstration. 

Workbook to accompany Curtis’ and Urban’s 
Biology in Daily Life, by Francis D. Curtis. 
Ginn and Company. Paper. 169 pages. Lllus- 
trated. Price, 88 cents. 

Furnishes suggestions and directions for many 
activities, space for recording the student’s com- 
petency, and study helps. 

Early Days in the New World, by Southworth 
and Southworth. Iroquois Publishing Company, 
Inc. Cloth. Illustrated. 516 pages. Price, $2.64. 

Written for pupils of the middle elementary 
grades, this book provides a splendid background 
for the later study of United States History. 


You and Your Community, revised, by L. J. 
O’ Rourke. 
Illustrated. 692 pages. 


D. C. Heath and Company. Cloth. 


Price, $3. 
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Brings government and community activities 
within the pupil’s experience; shows him how 
community problems relate to his own life; and 
how he, while still in school, can take part in 
community affairs. 


Pioneer Children of America, by Emerson, 
Chase, and Nevins. D. C. Heath and Company 
Cloth. Illustrated. 302 pages. Price, $1.80. 

A new history book telling the story of the 
children of the pioneers. History on the March 
Series, grade 3. 

Leaders In Other Lands, by Jeanette Eaton 
D. C. Heath and Company. Cloth. 322 pages 
Illustrated. 

Written so that fourth grade children may 
comprehend in historical presentation the personal 
experiences of some of the people who have shaped 
world events. 


America’s Stake In Human Rights, by Ryland 
W. Crary and John T. Robinson. National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, NEA Bulletin 24. Paper 
51 pages. Illustrated. Price, 25 cents. 

A resource unit placing primary emphasis on 
the basic civil liberties of our American heritage 
“the right to freedom of speech and of the press, 
the right to worship freely, the right to a just 
trial by a jury of equals, and the right to 
assemble for discussion.” 

A History of Our Country, by Muzzey. Ginn 
and Company. Cloth. 640 pages. Illustrated 
Price, $3.48. 

New edition. High school level. Gives complete 
history up to 1949. 


Building a Free Nation, by Moore, Carpenter, 


Paquin, and Pointer. Charles Scribner's Sons 
Cloth. Illustrated. 600 pages. Price, $3.40. 
Scribner's Social Studies Series, grades 7 and 8. 


In narrative suited to the interests and reading 
abilities of young Americans in the seventh and 
eighth grades, it sets forth the drama and ad- 
venture that went into our country’s building from 
earliest time to the present. 

Empire’s End in Southeast Asia, by Virginia 
Thompson and Richard Adloff. Foreign Policy 
Association. Paper. 64 pages. Price, 35 cents. 

Headline series No. 78. The authors made a 
study tour of Southeast Asia in 1946-47 under 
the auspices of the American Institute of Pacific 
Relations and the Southeast Asia Institute 


Miscellaneous 
The School Board Member in Action. Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, NEA 


Paper. 20 pages. Price, 25 cents. 

Second in the AASA’s special pamphlet series 
Outlines the board members’ responsibilities and 
relationships to the superintendent, the teacher, 
the pupil, and the community. 


Report of the ECA Commerce Mission. The 
Economic Cooperation Administration, Washing 
ton, D. C. Paper. 227 pages. 

Report of the mission that investigated the pos- 
sibilities of increasing Western Europe's dollar 
earnings. 


*For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Offiice, Wash 
ington, 

Foreign 
Street, New York 16. 

Ginn and Co., Statler Building, Boston 17 

D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Avenue, 
Boston 16. 

Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc., 767 North Mil 


West 


29 


Policy Association, 22 East 38th 


waukee Avenue, Chicago 22. 

J. B. Lippincott Co., 333 
Chicago 6. 

NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing 
ton . 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 228 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 4 

Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17. 

World Book Company, 


Lake Street, 


Yonkers 5, New York 
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Calendar 


Ocropgr, 1950 

11 to 12—Illinois Association of Sec 
ondary School Principals; Urbana. 

13—IEA Blackhawk Division, annual 
meeting; Senior High School, Rock 
Island. 

13—IEA East Central Division, annual 
meeting; University of Lllinois 

13—IEA Eastern Division, annual meet- 
ing; Eastern Illinois State College, 
Charleston. 

13—IEA Illinois Valley Division, annual 
meeting; LaSalle-Peru Township 
High School, LaSalle. 

13—IEA Mississippi Valley Division, 
annual meeting; Quincy High 
School. 

13—IEA Southeastern Division, annual 
meeting; high school, Lawrence- 
ville 

13—IEA Western Division, 
meeting; Armory, Galesburg. 

14— Illinois Council of Teachers of Math- 
ematics; University of Chicago. 

15 to 17—National Council for Educa- 
tional Travel; Western Illinois State 
College, Macomb. 

16 to 20—National Safety Congress and 
Exposition; Chicago. 

18 to 20—NEA Department of Adult 
Education, fall conference; Chicago. 

19 to 21—lllinois Association of Ele- 
mentary School Principals; Urbana. 

20—IEA Northeastern Division, annual 
meeting; West High School and East 
High School, Aurora. 

20—IEA Rock River Division, 
meeting ; high school, Dixon. 

20—IEA Lake Shore Division, annual 
meeting (south half); J. Sterling 
Morton High School, Cicero. 

20—IEA Northwestern Division, annual 
meeting; Midway Theatre, Rock- 
ford. 

20—IEA South Central Division, annual 
meeting; Orpheum Theatre, Spring- 
field. 

21—Illinois Association of School Libra- 
rians, annual conference; Hotel Pere 
Marquette, Peoria. 

23—IEA DuPage Valley Division, annual 
meeting; Glenbard Township High 
School, Glen Ellyn. 

23—IEA Lake Shore Division, annual 
meeting (north half); Evanston 
Township High School. 

27—IEA Southern Division, annual 
meeting; auditorium, Southern IIli- 
nois University, Carbondale. 


annual 


annual 


NovEMBERk, 1950 

4—Illinois Modern 
Association; Law 
campus, Northwestern 
Chicago 

5 to 1l—American Education Week 
to 17—National Conference on College 
and University Safety Education; Cin- 
cinnati 
to 25—National Council of 
of English, conferences; 
Hotel, Milwaukee. 

23 ito 25—National Council for the Social 
Studies, annual meeting; Minneapolis 


Language ‘Teachers 
Building, downtown 
University, 


Teachers 
Schroeder 
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These are announcements by the manufacturers 
of new products which we believe will be of 
professional interest to educators. This listing 
should not be construed as a recommendation by 
the editor. You will want to check and compare 
these items with others to be found in your school 
supply store. If unable to find items desired, 
write to Inninois Epucation. Your request for 
information will be forwarded to the producer. 

Drinking fountain for small children. 
An extra fountain that can be mounted 
half-way down a standard water cooler 
or wall-mounted near the cooler. Made of 
white, vitreous china with a chrome-plated 
drain and “P” trap, the accessory includes 
a metal support plate with necessary 
screws for mounting at any desired height 
Size 11% x 11% inches 


Standard Filmstrip Rewind and 
Cleaner rewinds a 70-frame filmstrip in 
five seconds and cleans both sides of the 
film in same operation as it is inspected 
Spring motor-powered. No electrical con- 
nections. No finger marks. Removes dirt 
ind oil, preventing scratches. Price, $12.40 


Relief maps made of durable washable 


Vinylite plastic. Map of northeastern 


United States is coming off the molds now) 
The map is grommeted at the top so thaf 
it can be hung easily from three s 
nails. Weighs 1% pounds. At a vertie; 
exaggeration of 10 to 1, it graphically 
shows the relation of the land, and sub 
marine topography of our northeast coast 
Price, $21 

Audio-Master plays all speeds— 7§ 
334%, 45 rpm; all sizes—from 7 to 17% 
all kinds—Standard, Long Play 
and Transcriptiong) 


Priced at $64.50 FO 


inches ; 
ing, Microgroove, 
Weighs 15 pounds 
New York. 

SVE’s complete new line of Tri-Pug 
pose Instructor Projects were designe 
to give picture brilliance, greater scree 
illumination, quiet blower-cooled perform 
ance, and full film protection. The im 
proved Instructor 300, the new 500, 70% 
and 1000-watt meet all the still projectig 
needs of schools, taking single and doub 
frames and 2 x 2 inch slides. Since 
models have the same basic features, th 
learn to operate one caf 


operators who 


operate all. 








—Photo by 


School Teacher Zoo 


Samuel Myslis, Chicago 


"| know my time is up, 


but there are a few more points I'd like 
to make to you teachers at institute." 
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